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INVESTMENT COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 


QQND CONSECUTIVE 
DIVIDEND 
ON COMMON STOCK 


‘The Board of Directors declared 
a regular quarterly dividend on 
the Common Stock of 40 cents 
per share, payable December 
1. 1952. to stockholders of 
record November 16, 1953. 


The Directors also declared 


the regular quarterly divi- 
dends on the 5!4 per cent : 
Cumulative Prior Preferred : 
Stock, the Series A $1.25 Con- 
vertible Preference Stock and 
the 4). per cent Preference 
Stock, all payable January 1, 
1954 to stockholders of record 
December 18, 1953. 
D. L. BARNES, JR 
Treasurer 
November 2, 1953 
Financing the Consumer through na- ; 
tion-wide subsidiaries — principally 
Public Loan Corporation: 
Domestic Finance Corporation 
Loan Service Corporation 
Ohio Finance Company 
General Public Loan 
Corporation 








pin 







Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company 


NEWARK.N. J. 


QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


Dividends of $1.02 ashare onthe 
4.08% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
$1.17% a share on the 4.70% Cu- 
mulative Preferred Stock, 35 cents 
a share on the $1.40 Dividend 
Preference Common Stock, and 40 
centsashare onthe CommonStock, 
have been declared for the quarter 
ending December 31, 1953, all 
payable on or before December 
23, 1953 to holders of record at 
the close of business on November 


30, 1953. 


GEORGE H. BLAKE 
President 
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Tune in—General Motors TV College Football Game of the Week—Every Saturday 


Worlds toughest engineering tests 


Owl’s-Eye View of GM Proving Ground 


Night photo of cars, undergoing endurance test, 
gives glimpse of just one sector of our 2 1/3-square- 
mile Milford, Michigan Proving Ground with its 25 
miles of every imaginable kind of road surface. 


tell us how good our cars are 


The gleaming streaks of light in this photograph 
are the head and tail lights of cars — Chevrolets, 
Pontiacs, Oldsmobiles, Buicks, Cadillacs and their 
leading competitors in each price class. 


They are being pushed round the clock in a25,000- 
mile night-and-day endurance test, so that our 
General Motors engineers can see just how well 
other makes stack up with ours. 


For, in a competitive business like the motorcar 
industry, you have to know all the facts. 


And one of the best ways to find them is to give 
cars an intensified version of the wear and tear 
they’d get in normal usage—then dismantle them 


GENERAL Motors 


aN 
a “Your Key to Greater Value—the Key to a General Motors Car” 


and subject each part to precise laboratory analysis 
to see how well it has withstood the test. 


Of course, this competitive endurance run is only 
one of the many tests we are constantly running 
off on our huge Michigan Proving Ground. 


So—when our engineers say you get a lot for your 
money in a General Motors car—they’re talking 
road-proved facts. 

Yes—in the last quarter century these tests have 
added up to 140,000,000 miles of experience, con- 
tributing to the technological improvements in 
every Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick and 
Cadillac. That’s why the key to a General Motors 
car is bound to be your key to greater value. 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC © All with Body by Fisher » GMC TRUCK & COACH 
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The Trend of Events 


PRE-VIEW OF ADMINISTRATION’S FINANCIAL POLICY 
...On authentic information from Washington, it 
is learned that the President has reached a conclu- 
sion as to the general form of his tax-budget recom- 
mendations to Congress. Apparently, a decision has 
been made that the budget will have to remain out 
of balance through fiscal 1956, but that the deficits 
will be limited to $38-$4 billion. This means that 
automatic tax cuts, beyond those expiring December 
31 (EPT and the 11% income tax increase), will not 
be forthcoming. From all appearances, taxes, aside 
from the two changes mentioned, will be approxi- 
mately the same in 1954 as this year, barring some 
adjustments in excise taxes. 

The meaning of all this is that further cuts in 
taxes will have to await a genuine reduction in 
defense expenditures but from present indications 
this will not be possible on a significant scale until 
a year from now. This is inevitable as long as the 
cold war continues to demand continued heavy pre- 
paredness on our side. Under the circumstances, the 
best the President can do is to hold the deficit down 
to manageable proportions. If, in the meantime, he 


adjustments are bound to be reflected in the opera- 
tions of institutional investors who may be obliged 
as a result to make important changes in their port- 
folios. Among this group, the position and future of 
the so-called mutual fund organizations is of great 
interest on account of increasing public participation 
in these securities during recent years, mostly by 
individuals of small means. It is estimated that there 
are now about $2 billion invested in these securities. 

Since this is a comparatively new field of invest- 
ment in America, at least in its current phases, it 
is legitimate to inquire into the soundness of the 
policies by which these investments are managed. 

The question to which students of the investment 
markets are seeking an answer is: how will mutual 
funds stand up in a period of declining business 
activity, employment and income? Thus far they 
have not had to meet this test in recent years. For 
that reason, only a conjecture of their future be- 
havior under adverse conditions is possible. Some 
light, however, may be cast by knowledge of the 
main elements in their operation. 

Basically, mutual funds depend on a constant flow 
of cash from new purchasers. 





has been able to lay the found- 
ations for an eventually bal- 
anced budget, he will have 
accomplished all that can be 
expected for the present. 


MUTUAL FUNDS... The pres- 
ent is a period of fairly exten- 
Sive adjustment in the secur- 
ity markets in response to 
changing business conditions. 
If carried much further, these 





We recommend to the attention of our 
readers the analytical discussion of busi- 
mess trends contained in our column 
“What's Ahead for Business?” This 
regular feature represents a valuable 
supplement to Mr. A. T. Miller’s stock 
market analysis of importance to in- 
vestors as well as to business men. To 
keep informed of the forces that may 
shape tomorrow’s markets, don’t miss it! 


This cash is forthwith in- 
vested in standard income- 
producing securities by their 
managers and the income 
thereby derived is redistrib- 
uted, after certain charges, to 
the participants of the fund. 
As long as the new cash thus 
received is larger than the 
amounts demanded by holders 
who wish to cancel their hold- 
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ings, mutual funds can operate successfully. 

If, however, the situation changed drastically and 
the public was compelled, through adverse circum- 
stances, to cash in on their holdings on a large scale, 
the problem before the managers of the funds would 
be how to liquidate a sufficient portion of their port- 
folios to meet their new obligations without incur- 
ring too severe losses. In a rapidly falling market, 
the effects of such sales would be cumulative as it 
would cause other participants in the funds to 
retrieve as much of their investment as possible, 
thus bringing on further liquidation of the under- 
lying securities of the funds. It would, of course, 
require a deep recession to bring about such an 
unfortunate situation. Nevertheless, it should be 
pointed out that mutual funds have not as yet had 
to meet this test and that until they do, it cannot 
be said that they have reached a stage of maturity. 


TAX REVISION VITAL...In this unfortunate age in 
which we live, we resign ourselves reluctantly to 
high taxes. We understand the need for them and 
while we may grumble we accept our responsibilities 
as loyal Americans. However, this does not mean 
that we should sit by supinely when a particular 
levy is inequitable. We ought to feel free to speak 
up. There are many places where our tax structure 
could b improved without hurt to the government’s 
power to collect the fullest amount of taxes needed 
to carry on its business. In fact, improvement here 
and there could result in benefits not only to indi- 
vidual groups of taxpayers who are unfairly treated 
but in the long run to the Treasury itself. 

First, for the sake of long-overdue fairness to 
taxpayers as individuals, should come an end to 
double taxation of dividends. A corporation’s income 
is taxed to the corporation in the first place, with 
rates starting at 52 per cent and rising dizzily. 
Whatever part of the residue goes to stockholders as 
dividends is taxed again at savagely progressive 
rates. A stockholder earning $10,000 a year knows 
that a company must earn $10 pre-tax, and pay out 
60 per cent post-tax, for him to have just $2 for 
spending. The dividend receiver should not be taxed 
on the money that has already been taxed. Proposals 
to credit corporate taxes on a certain fixed sum 
in dividends may serve the practical purpose of re- 
ducing this load. There may be other means. 

A larger issue than personal inequities, in the 
sense of its importance to the nation’s industrial 
future, is that of rigid depreciation allowances. The 
strength of American industry—the secret weapon 
which took us into World War II industrially pre- 
pared to win—is the fact that inefficient means of 
production are discarded as soon as more efficient 
ones appear. Present depreciation policy—adopted as 
a New Deal revenue measure in 1934 and never re- 
scinded—tends to penalize replacement for efficiency, 
and reward depreciation only upon actual collapse 
of the machine. The Internal Revenue Service sets 
up a schedule of depreciation, and the burden of proof 
is upon the taxpayer who wishes to depart from 
this iron table. Return to sensibly flexible depreci- 
ation will not reduce revenue over the long run, 
because a large charge in the early years of a 
machine’s life will be balanced by a small one later. 
Actually, it won’t reduce revenue much in the short 
run, because greater capital investment will be 


stimulated. 

A third long-needed reform in revenue practice, 
to which reference has been made before in these 
columns, has to do with a manufacturer’s excise 
tax. Federal revenues in this country are badly over- 
balanced in favor of taxing money as it is earned 
rather than as it is spent. The ratio is 85-15 in the 
United States, 50-50 in Canada where budget bal- 
ancing is an achievement rather than a remote hope. 

More money should be raised by excises and at 
the same time, the inequities should be taken out of 
the levy. Today the purchaser of the cheapest auto- 
mobile pays an excise tax; the buyer of the most 
expensive yacht pays none. Instances could be multi- 
plied. Averaged, there is now a manufacturer’s 
excise tax of some 3 per cent on all the Amercan’s 
purchases of tangible goods other than liquor and 
tobacco. This levy should be spread more evenly, 
and raised to perhaps 5 per cent as a starter. 

Other flaws in the revenue laws are many. Once 
the principle is adopted, that there is no good to 
come from raising money by a bad tax, it should not 
be so hard for the committees of Congress to find 
them and put an end to them. It is the will that 
is needed. 


“CO-OPERATIVE” APARTMENTS... The amazing 
growth in sales of so-called co-operative apartments, 
especially in and around New York City, has been 
one of the more striking developments of the real 
estate market, and is a direct consequence of the 
continued shortage of dwelling space. This has en- 
abled some builders and speculative real estate 
interests to take advantage of the tight rental situa- 
tion. Instead of putting up multiple-dwelling struc- 
tures for rent to individual tenants, they now “sell” 
these apartments. The cash received from the new 
buyers is relied on to finance the original cost with 
a handsome profit to boot, with the risk neatly 
transferred from the seller to the new occupants. 
This, the seller has every right to do, of course. It is 
worth pointing out, however, that from the buyers’ 
viewpoint, regardlesss of the personal satisfaction 
he may derive from finding a home for his family, 
his new financial obligation is being undertaken at a 
time of unprecedented high real estate prices. As a 
result, he may find at some future time that, as a 
straight financial proposition, he has paid too much 
for too little. Since most of these apartments are 
not of the so-called “luxury” class but are now found 
in abundance in suburban garden-type developments 
and bought by people of quite moderate means, the 
potential financial hazard alluded to is of general 
interest. A downturn in business that would result 
in lower income generally might easily bring’ disap- 
pointment to many new owners of these small co- 
operative units. 


TREND OF CORPORATE PROFITS... Aggregate profits 
for American corporations for the first nine months 
of this year were considerably higher than for the 
corresponding period of 1952 but allowance must be 
made for the drop in profits during and directly 
after the steel strike. Comparisons between the two 
periods, consequently, must take this factor into 
consideration. Making full allowance, it is neverthe- 
less indisputable that total earnings in the first nine 
months of this year (Please turn to page 292) 
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As 9 Seo Jt! 


By E. D. KING 


ONE MORE CHANCE AT BERMUDA 


= forthcoming Bermuda Conference, which 
will be attended by President Eisenhower, Prime 
Minister Churchill and Premier Laniel together with 
their Foreign Ministers, will be an attempt to find 
common ground in the formulation of policies to 
solve their world- 
wide problems. In 
the language of the . 
President, “if the 
conversations elim- 
inate cause for 
friction, that will 
be all to the good.” 

There can be no 
doubt that since 
the death of Stalin, 
friction has_ in- 
creased and the al- 
liance between the 
chief Western 
Powers has been 
severely strained. 
Churchill has been 
reluctant to give 
up his pet scheme 
of a meeting with 
Malenkov and the 
President has re- 
mained adamant in 
his thesis that such 
a meeting would 
produce more harm 
than good, unless 
the Soviets first 
showed “by deeds” 
that negotiations 
could be fruitful. The French premier, on the other 
hand, is leader of only a caretaker government which 
will expire shortly after the new French President of 
France is elected. His position is extremely weak both 
because his nation is harassed by economic problems 
arising from the Indo-china war, despite widespread 
American aid, and because the French have never 
made the necessary sacrifices in facing their financial 
and industrial problems. The Germans, in the mean- 
time, have made a marvellous recovery, largely due 
to their enormous capacity for hard work and effi- 
cient organization. This places the French in the 
extremely uncomfortable position of asking for 
America assurance against a possible resurgence of 
German military power, despite the fact that such 
strength is vitally needed in the struggle against 
Soviet imperialism. This is an unrealistic position for 
the French to take; moreover, they cannot expect the 
President of the United States to back away from the 
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goal of a strong European Defense Community, in 
which France must inevitably take part for her own 
security. A final solution of the French problem, in 
reality, is in the hands of France alone. If France 
will follow the example of Germany, which has had 
far greater handi- 
caps after the end 
of the War, and 
adopt modern and 
effective techniques 
=. __— oof government, and 
if they streamline 
their industrial 
and financial plant 
effectively, they 
will regain the 
strength, military 
and economic, that 
they need and they 
will, consequently, 
not have to be in 
such fear of their 
imposing neighbor. 
Further, a healthy 
France can quickly 
get rid of her 
home-grown com- 
munist plague. 

The British also 
come to Bermuda 
under a handicap, 
for their policies 
on Red China are 
greatly at variance 
with our own and 
yet, as events have 
shown, the British have been wrong. Churchill is 
aware of this as anyone else but he cannot easily 
change his position as long as the Labor opposition 
refuses to yield on this vital point. And yet, unless 
he agrees with President Eisenhower who will un- 
doubtedly urge him to recast the British policies in 
Asia, which they cling to in the mistaken notion 
that their long-run trade interests are thus best 
served, it will be difficult to establish the necessary 
common ground for common policies. 

The President, who also has his troubles at home, 
at least can go into the Conference with the full sup- 
port of the American people on the over-all foreign 
policies of the Administration since he continues to 
enjoy their confidence as the only truly authentic 
spokesman for the free world. In any case, the Presi- 
dent, with his vast military knowledge, will know 
how to protect the security of this nation whether or 
not he obtains cooperation (Please turn to page 290) 
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Market In New Testing Area 


The industrial and rail averages receded indecisively over the last fortnight, although firm- 
ing somewhat late last week. Utilities held well. For tax reasons cited below, a more signifi- 
cant market test may be met after the year end. There is no change in policy. Hold con- 
servative reserves. Emphasize investment quality in making portfolio adjustments. 


By A. T. 


SJ he September-November upswing in the stock 
market shows indication of having “run out of 
steam.” The direction of the daily industrial and rail 
averages was moderately downward during most of 
the past fortnight. However, the pressure tended to 
dry up with shrinkage of trading volume, permitting 
a mild rebound toward the end of last week. On 
balance, both averages were off somewhat for the 
fortnight, but not to any particularly significant 
degree. Utilities backed and filled in a tight range, 
closing the period under review within a small frac- 
tion of recent best recovery levels. 

If there is any “general trend” in this market, it is 
neither dynamic nor very sharply defined. Certainly 
it is not a bull market, the industrial and rail aver- 


MILLER 


ages having put major tops behind nearly eleven 
months ago. That being so, it must be classed techni- 
cally as a bear market. Yet it has to date remained 
so relatively moderate and selective that many prefer 
to call it a “trading-range” market. 


Decisive Nearby Change Unlikely 


Up to this point in 1953 the maximum range of the 
Dow industrial average, from high to low, has been 
about 13%, that of the rail average roughly 19%, 
that of the utility average 11%. Barring some sur- 
prise-news sharply unsettling the market, these 
are probably the ranges for the full year. Tax seiling 
over nearby weeks is not likely to have any great 
effect on the averages, since it comes 





MEASURING MARKET SUPPORT 


“TWE MARKET 1S A TUG-OF-WAR... CONSTANTLY SHIFTING SUPPLY & DEMAND PRODUCES THE FLUCTUATIONS” 
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SUPPLY OF STOCKS 


AS INDICATED BY TRANSACTIONS 
AT DECLINING PRICES 
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DEMAND for STOCKS 


AS INDICATED BY TRANSACTIONS 
AT RISING PRICES 
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MEASURING INVESTMENT AND SPECULATIVE DEMAND 


down largely to switching operations. 
Nearing the year end, some seasonal 
improvement is normal expectation. 
With no strong general liquidating urge 
currently evident, and with the averages 
a fairly comfortable distance above the 


320 year’s lows—recorded in September for 
the industrial and rail lists and last June 
al for utilities—a close test or penetration of 


those lows would seem to be more likely 
after the turn of the year than before it. 

At its early-November rally high, the 
industrial average had more than made 


280 


260 up its August-September decline, better- 
ing its summer-recovery high. As noted 
‘240 here in our discussion a fortnight ago, 
that is unprecedented autumn perform- 
220 ance in bear-market years. At that high, 


the average had also made up nearly 
62% of its entire January-September 
decline. In contrast, rails had made up, 





at their November 5 rally high, only 
some 61% of their prior sell-off running 
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SCALE AT RIGHT 





from July to mid-September; and less 
than 35% of the maximum decline from 
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220 M.W.S. 100 LOW PRICED STOCKS | 


their major top of December, 1952. Fol- 


ae lowing a different pattern, more in line 
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rally double-highs recorded November 13 
100 and 16 had recovered 61% of their total 
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20 prior decline. At this point, after lapse 
of nearly eleven months, the industrial 
average is only some 6% under its bull- 
market top, compared with 13.8% for 
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rails. Utilities are only 
4.4% under their bull- 
market high of last March. | 20 


The Factors at Work 


There are conflicting 
forces at work, tending in | jo} 
considerable measure to 
balance out. Arguing for 
lower average stock prices 
are: (1) The fact that the 
previous mild recession in | »,, 
industrial production, 
amounting to only 4.5% | 210 
(Reserve Board index) 
from March through Oc- | 20 
tober, has been showing a 
distinct acceleration in re- } 2% 
cent weeks; (2) the rise in 
the bond market, which | "5 
has been a supporting fac- 
tor for utilities and high- 
grade income stocks gen- | 9 
erally, has been checked; 
and (3) the fact that the | <2 
market’s technical position 
has been weakened by an 
eight-week recovery swing 
of substantial scope, which 
took the industrial and 
rail averages up to supply 
levels which are appar- 
ently formidable. 

Why, then, has_ not 
greater market weakness 
developed under the test 
of reaction during this last 
fortnight? There may be 
a number of answers. (1) 
there is no surprise in the fact of quickening reces- 
sion. It is in line with earlier expectations for the 
fourth quarter. At least in considerable measure, it 
has long been allowed for in price-earnings ratios, 
which are generally conservative, and in compara- 
tively high average dividend yields on a historical 
perspective. (2) The continuing consensus, which 
cannot be proven right or wrong at the present time, 
that 1954 recession will be fairly mild, allowing for 
Government counter-measures in the form of tax 
relief, credit easing moves and otherwise. (3) The 
pause in the bond market is taken to be normal and 
temporary correction of the relatively large prior use. 

Moreover, (4) there is considerable confidence 
that, even allowing for materially lower earnings, 
1954 dividends should make a relatively good show- 
ing. This takes into account present sub-normal 
pay-out rates, which almost certainly will become 
more liberal in 1954, with higher depreciation, and 
reduced outlays for expansion and inventories, tend- 
ing to augment corporate cash holdings. Finally (5) 
there are tax considerations which merit attention 
in most of the remaining space available for this 
discussion. 

Heavy Federal taxes on capital gains induce many 
investors, who would otherwise take profits, to sit 
tight. This is foolish and can be costly, depending on 
how vulnerable one’s stock holdings are to cynical 
market declines—but it is a fact. Ordinarily it has no 
visible effect except to make for a thin market as a 
result of curtailed share turnover. Prices are, of 
course, made by actual buyers and sellers, whether 
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relatively small in number or otherwise, not by po- 
tential buyers and sellers. However, the maximum 
tax on long-term capital gains will be about 3.85% 
lower after the turn of the year (25% against the 
present 26% ) ; and the levy on gains taxed at regular 
income-tax rates will be about 10% lower after the 
end of this year. That applies to all net short-term 
gains. Moreover, in the case of long-term gains, the 
advantage of using the alternative rate (26% maxi- 
mum) does not begin below the $28,000 taxable- 
income level for a joint return or $14,000 for a sep- 
arate return. For many investors this means that 
available long-term gains can be cashed at 10% less 
tax cost after the year end than now. 

For the reasons cited, probably some selling which 
would otherwise be coming into the market now is 
being deferred at least to early January. How much 
impossible to say. This could tend to distort seasonal 
market behavior, making for less pressure than is 
often seen in November and early December in bear- 
trend or trading-range markets; and for less-than- 
average upward tendencies, if any, in the forepart of 
January, which in the past has brought some exten- 
sion of year-end improvement. 

We think prospects are relatively good for high- 
grade (defensive-type) income stocks, including util- 
ities; inferior for the general run of cyclical and 
speculative stocks, including secondary rails; highly 
mixed for “representative” industrials of the type 
making up the Dow industrial average. There is no 
change in our policy. Continue to hold conservative 
liquid reserves. Monday, November 23 
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An X-Ray of Na 


Business Conditions 


By HOWARD WINGATE 


| in mid-1951, when farm prices and incomes began to 
decline, business activity in individual geographic sectors of the United 
States has pursued a varying course: down in predominantly agricultural 
areas, up in industrial areas. When defense spending began to peak in 
late 1952, geographic differences in the business trend became more pro- 
nounced, and at the same time more complex. Now that a number of con-, 
sumer goods industries and certain capital goods industries are beginning 
to experience a slackening in their pace, the cross-country pattern of busi- 
ness activity has become a tangled mass of conflicting trends. Where several 
declining industries are concentrated, areas have been hard-hit. In other | 


sectors, offsetting 
changes have oc- 
curred, and in- ~— | 


Lite cu: To recession. 


S sachusetts, Rhode 
i= Island and Connec- 
-* Fa ticut. This old, 
, largely industrial- 
— ized and mature 
£9 ag 2 section of the 
ae country is among 
: PD, the more seriously 
p <F hit in today’s light 
Income 
payments in the 
‘i area are running 
, 7 slightly ahead of a 
e ‘fl > ~—syear ago, but they 
tio n al : “ are trending down- 
4 ; ward. Department 
j store sales in the 
i area are off about 
‘ 6% from their 
boom peaks of the 
Spring of 1958. 
Retailers of hard 
Zz goods — both fur- 
niture and appli- 
6 ances—report sales 
= running moderate- 
2 ly to substantially 
below a year ago. 
Unemployment in 
Massachusetts and 
, Rhode Island is 
, well above a year 
ago, and rising 
| rapidly. Unemploy- 
! ment in Connecti- 
! 
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alls 
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cut, while still 
small in amount, 
is also increasing. 








come andemploy- & ” 
ment seem to | 
have been stabil- | 
ized. In a very 
few other areas, 
basic growth 
forces are still at 
work, and in- 
comes and mar- 
kets are still ex- 
panding. 

Tracing the cross-sectional pattern of American 
business is now a complicated job, for it is made up 
of declines in textile areas, both in New England and 
the South; of steep drops in cattle and wheat areas, 
which run through the Ninth, Tenth and Eleventh 
Federal Reserve Districts; of a faltering boom in 
some defense goods and in some consumer hard 
goods, production of which is concentrated in Penn- 
sylvania and Indiana—the Third, Fourth and Seventh 
Districts. In Texas—the Eleventh District—the con- 
tinuing strength of the petroleum industry is offset- 
ting losses of income owing to the collapse of cotton 
prices.In the Pacific Northwest—part of the Twelfth 
District—increasing industrlalization is being neu- 
tralized by growing weakness in lumber activity and 
prices. 


New England Conditions 
The First Federal Reserve District, with head- 
quarters in Boston, includes the whole of New 
England: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
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Of the six states 
in the area, only 
Vermont reports 
unemployment be- 
low a year ago. 

In Rhode Island, 
machinery and 
fabricated metals 
industries appear 
to be responsible 
for much of the 
rise in unemployment: activity in these industries 
is off as much as 20% from a year ago. The jewelry 
industry, which is an important contributor to em- 
ployment in the state, is still running about even 
with 1952. Construction activity in Rhode Island is 
declining. 

In Massachusetts, and to a lesser extent in Maine, 
the combination of declining textile activity, and the 
tendency of the Northern textile industry to pick 
up and move South, has left a number of mill towns 
stranded. A few towns, such as Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, have found a new industry to take over 
abandoned textile mills, but the transition period 
has put a strain on the financial resources of labor. 
The footwear and pottery industries have also suf- 
fered some decline in activity and employment. 

In Connecticut, the large proportion of service 
and financial activity (principally insurance) has 
added a large element of stability. But in the indus- 
trialized Bridgeport area employment has been sub- 
siding since March of this year, and construction 
activity is running below a year ago. 
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The boom is clearly over in the Boston District. 
But its financial activities and the diversification of 
the area provide it with perhaps more than average 
resistance to recession (excepting only isolated areas 
which are still heavily dependent on textile employ- 
ment). Moreover, the area has not participated in 
the 1952-1953 boom to the extent of most other 
areas, and its decline may therefore be slower. 

The Second Federal Reserve District, comprised 
of the states of New York and New Jersey, is a rich 
industrial territory serving the heaviest concentra- 
tion of population in the United States. The area 
is industrially mature, but it is in many ways more 
favorably situated than New England. Income in 
the area is up considerably from a year ago, and still 
rising, albeit now very slowly. Department store 
sales in the area have been very poor, but part of 
the year-to-year declines which the area has been 
reporting for some time are owing to the inability 
of large stores to keep pace with the astonishing 


rate at which population in New York and New 
Jersey has been suburbanizing. Construction activity 
is still good, particularly for commercial construction 
—this is itself a reflection of past suburbanization. 
A considerable easing in current residential con- 
struction has been reported in New York, Buffalo, 
Albany, Binghamton and Rochester, among others, 
but the incentive to extend commercial services and 
warehousing facilities to already developed suburban 
and semi-rural areas has kept total construction 
activity at a high level. 

Unemploy ment in the area is low, although it is 
rising moderately. Most of the rise is appearing in 
the apparel trade, which is heavily concentrated 
in New York, but scattered layoffs have been re- 
ported in upstate glove, machinery and optical goods 
plants. Employment in hard goods industries in New 
York state is still running above a year ago. 

In New Jersey, the presence of a number of in- 
dustries with strong growth trends—petroleum, 
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. Boston: General unevenness, with some unemployment and 
6% drop in dept. store sales from a year ago. Continued 
decline textile, footwar and pottery. 

2. New York: Employment still good but some downturn 
expected, especially in apparel and construction lines. 
Dept. store sales down 4%. New Jersey conditions good, 
especially in chemicals and petroleum. 

3. Philadelphia: Construction ebbing but basic industries still 

very active. Dept. store sales up 2%. Unemployment in coal. 

Cleveland: Compares favorably with all other districts. 

Dept. store sales up 6%. Unemployment low but outlook 

for auto and rubber industries uncertain. District to large 

extent dependent on export markets in durables which are 
becoming less satisfactory. Drop in furniture mfg. 


. Richmond: Mixed conditions. Dept. store sales down 7%. 
Wholesale business active. Textile industry shows high 
production. Continued growth of region reflected in heavy 
construction activities. 


Atlanta: Conditions compare favorably with other regions. 
Construction active and dept. store sales up 2%. Sales of 
consumer durables exceptionally high. Break in cotton 
prices casts cloud over future textile operations. Paper & 
pulp and atomic energy developments a sustaining factor. 


7. Chicago: Auto prospects of extreme importance. Lower 
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| output a factor in total factory operations. Steel holds wise favorable picture. 
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Major Trends 12 Federal Reserve Districts 
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up reasonably well. Cut in hours worked in miscellaneous 
industries. Dept. store sales down 4%. 


8. St. Louis: Conditions stable, despite unsettlement in farm 
areas. Slackening indicated, however, by drop of 6% 
in dept. store sales. 


9. Minneapolis: Incomes declining owing to drop in farm 
receipts. Unemployment not a factor in this region. Dept. 
store sales off 2%. General business sentiment less 
favorable. 


10. Kansas City: Deflation in farm prices of importance. 
Waiting for recovery in cattle prices. Not much affected 
by changes in industry as mostly dependent on agricul- 
ture. Dept. store sales down 3%. 


11. Dallas: In fundamentally strong position, owing to in- 
creased importance of heavy chemicals and airerft. Petro- 
leum still prosperous but price structure uncertain. Dept. 
store sales down 2% but region should maintain its 
demonstrated stability, particularly if cattle prices | 
improve. 








12. San Francisco: Aside from lumbering in Northwest, region 
gives appearance of continued prosperity, especially in 
aircraft, apparel and petroleum. Agricultural conditions 
more stable than other regions. Dept. store sales down 
6%, contributing a disappointing element to an other- 
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chemicals—and the economic role of much of New 
Jersey industry in serving the growing population 
of the area, have maintained very favorable condi- 
tions. New Jersey is one of the few states where 
unemployment is still no higher than a year ago. 
As with New England, though the outlook is not 
favorable, the area is sufficiently diversified to resist 
cumulative recession. 


Another Important Area 


Running generally west of New York State are 
three Federal Reserve Districts—the Third, Fourth 
and Seventh—which contain the heart of the 1952- 
1953 boom. This large combined area, which runs 
from the eastern edge of Pennsylvania to the western 
edge of Iowa, and from northern Michigan to south- 
ern Indiana, has participated heavily in the expan- 
sion of demand for defense goods, capitals goods, 
and consumer durable goods. For this reason, its 
present status is highly prosperous, but it may well 
be hyper-sensitive to recession in the future. Some 
signs of this hypersensitivity can already be observed 
in the area’s economic record. 

These three districts show by far the largest in- 
creases in income over last year, and in at least one 
of the three, the Fourth Federal Reserve District, 
with headquarters at Cleveland, income is still ap- 
parently rising, although slowly. (In the Philadel- 
phia district it is already declining; in the Chicago 
district, it is evidently about to decline.) 

In the Philadelphia district department store sales 
have held up, and auto sales have been exceptional. 
Unemployment in the district is not negligible—lay- 
offs in the Pennsylvania coal industry have been 
chronic throughout the 1953 boom—but it is not 
rising rapidly. Construction activity has been sub- 
siding, but here again the decline seems like a sett- 
ling back from an over-stimulated pace. The area’s 
concentration in key raw materials—oil, coal, chemi- 
cals and steel—have helped its boom, and Big Steel’s 
new plant has boosted hard-goods employment. 

The record of the Cleveland District is still the 
best in the country. Incomes are up sharply over a 
year ago, and still rising. In the fall, retail trade 
has continued near its spring peak. Construction 
contract awards in the area are still running far 
above a year ago, and unemployment, while it has 
risen a little recently, is still quite low. Cincinnati, 
Cleveland and, to a lesser extent, Akron, are still in 
the middle of a boom. But the boom is dependent in 
considerable measure on the consumer market for 
durables, including autos. The areq has saturated 
its own market for these items; it\jis now relying 
upon its “export” market in less favorably placed 
Federal Reserve districts. As that market weakens, 
the district’s level of activity will probably subside 
rapidly and at a compounding rate. 

The above is particularly true of the Chicago 
district, which includes the bulk of the United States 
automotive industry. Here, however,,signs of weak- 
ening in the automobile market havg already begun 
to take their toll. In Michigan, coye of the auto 
production industry, unemploymeng has already 
risen substantially, and retail trade;has slackened. 
Declining hours worked in auto aerate and parts 


plants are cutting into income, an ; November in- 


come figures for the area will certainyy show a drop. 
In addition, part of the district insludes two im- 
portant dairy-farming areas: upper (Wisconsin and 
Iowa. In both these areas, incomes! have suffered 
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moderately from falling cattle prices, and more 
seriously from the growth of the domestic oleomar- 
garine industry, and rising imports of dairy com- 
modities such as cheese. 

As a further small contribution to the increasing 
difficulties in the area, the Grand Rapids furniture 
industry is no longer booming, and has begun a 
relatively sharp decline in operating rates. Of the 
three areas that comprise the heartland of the boom, 
the Chicago area is the most vulnerable. 


The Middle Atlantic States and Southeast 


Running South from New Jersey is the Fifth 
Federal Reserve District, comprising the “Middle 
Atlantic” states of Maryland, the Virginias and the 
Carolinas. The area blends growing industrialization 
with a continuing major dependence upon agricul- 
tural activity, particularly in South Carolina and the 
inland portions of the Virginias. This duality ex- 
plains some of the paradoxes that appear in figures 
for the area. 

Income for the Middle Atlantic states as a group 
shows a relatively small gain over a year ago, and 
is now subsiding. Department store trade has fallen 
rapidly from its Spring peak—more rapidly than in 
any other district. But in certain key cities—Rich- 
mond and Charlotte, among others—durables trade 
has continued excellent. 

Activity is down in residential construction but 
up somewhat in industrial construction. In North 
Carolina, latest available figures show relatively 
good conditions in its textile industry, which occu- 
pies about one-quarter of all of the state’s factory 
workers. Unemployment is low. In Virginia, textile 
activity has slipped off, but the decline has been 
offset by rises in chemicals, and by a remarkable rise 
in wholesale trade, reflecting the state’s increasing 
importance in the nation’s warehousing and dis- 
tribution network. On balance, the Middle Atlantic 
states continue in a relatively stable condition, 
despite their concentration in the textile industry. 

The Sixth “Atlanta” District is the American 
Southeast. It includes Florida, Georgia, Alabama, 
the Southern parts of Mississippi and Louisiana, and 
Tennessee. 

The area’s income is up only slightly from a year 
ago, and it is now about stable. Construction activity 
of both residential and nonresidential type, is run- 
ning markedly below a year ago. But department 
store sales are still firm, and sales of consumer 
durables have been phenomenal throughout the 
year. This despite the fact that the area combines 
two unfortunate specialties: cotton growing, and 
cotton textile production. The former has been hard 
hit by the collapse of cotton prices, and activity 
rates in the latter have been declining rapidly since 
the summer. 

Of cities in this area, Memphis, Savannah, Nash- 
ville, Atlanta, Miami and Jacksonville have all re- 
ported excellent business throughout the year. There 
is little unemployment in the area, partly because 
a relatively large proportion of the labor force is in 
agricultural work. A growing pulp and paper in- 
dustry in Northern Florida, and service industries 
in Southern Florida, have continued to drain off 
excess work force from the rest of the area, and 
atomic energy developments in connection with TVA 
in Tennessee have also helped to support employ- 
ment. On balance, the area is likely to suffer only 
moderately as business (Please turn to page 286) 
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Will Fabulous Expectations for... 
Williston Basin Be Realized? 


By JAMES T. ROBERTS 


- in the Williston Basin have struck it rich 
—the local folks, that is, but the big oil companies that 
have put tens of millions into the Basin have a long 
way to go before worth while profits can be had. 

Farmers with money in their pockets keep cash 
registers jingling merrily in Williston, N. D. Money 
obtained from their acres leased to oil prospectors 
has gone into spanking new cars and parking space 
is difficult to find at any hour of the day or night. 
Appliance dealers never had it so good as farmers 
gobble up the latest electrical refinements. Bank 
deposits set new record highs monthly even though 
wheat-growing, traditional mainstay of the area, 
isn’t what it used to be. 

Other earth-shaking effects of the oil rush are 
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overtaxed housing and 
municipal _ facilities, 
“beat up” roads as 
heavy drilling equip- 
ment lumbers over the 
countryside, zooming 
rentals with oil com- 
panies giving employes 
housing subsidies of as 
much as $150 monthly 
and telephone alls, 
local and long distance, 
skyrocketing while 
Northwestern Bell Tel- 
ephone Co. spends $1,- 
000,000 to expand ser- 
vices. 

For the oil compan- 
ies, dispensing their 
hundreds of millions 
of dollars to sustain 
this merry boom in the 
two-country Williston 
Basin, there are no 
Spindletops to date. 
In fact, in the two 
years since the first oil 
discovery, production 
has amounted to a 
mere $16 million worth 
of oil. In that period 
the petroleum people 
have spent about $200 
million in the Williston 
Basin for exploration, 
leases, drilling and 
development. Indica- 
tions are they will 
pour out another $100 
million during the next 
12 months. 

Also sniffing the 
“black gold,” oil well 
supply firms, operat- 
ing out of Williston 
and Minot, are already 
well represented. In 
this raw-new area one 
finds such staid old 
names as U. S. Steel’s 
Oil Well Supply Divi- 
sion, Jones & Laughlin, 
Mid-Continent, Wau- 
kesha Motors’ and 
others. Dealers carry 
full lines of cranes, 
concrete mixers, materials handling equipment, 
power plants, pumps, shovels, tractors and the like. 

Since the first oil discovery in 1951, 515 wells have 
been drilled in Montana and the Dakotas. Of this 
total, 230 have been dry holes. Not including the 
Western Manitoba and Southern Saskatchewan 
regions, the Williston Basin area of Montana and 
the Dakotas contains approximately 60 million acres 
potentially productive of oil. If you divide this total 
acreage by 515—the number of wells since 1951—you 
get an average of one well to 116,000 acres. Since a 
10,000-acre field is a big oilfield and since at least 
half of the wells drilled to date have been in two or 
three fields, it is obvious the industry has only 
scratched the surface of Williston. It will take many 
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years and many more wells to explore adequately 
this new Empire of the West. Thus far, 25 oilfields 
have been found in the Williston Basin. 

The Williston Basin, as a province for oil explora- 
tion, may be summarized thusly: 

1. An area of some 240,000 square miles. 

2. A Mesozoic section averaging 6,000 feet in 
thickness with possibilities for oil and gas accumula- 
tion in at least six zones which have not been ade- 
quately explored. 

3. A Paleozoic section of 5,000 to 7,000 feet in 
thickness, consisting for the most part of carbonates 
with porosity varying from fractures to intergranu- 
lar to muggy. At the present time, the principal 
objectives are in the Charles and Mission Canyon 
formations of Mississippian age, the Devonian, the 
Silurian and the Ordovician. There are many zones 
which have porous zones and oil showings which 
should be considered as objective zones. Thus, in the 
Paleozoic section, 15 separate zones in different parts 
of the basin may be classed as objectives. 

There are now approximately 225 producing wells 
in the Williston Basin. These are producing about 
20,000 barrels of crude oil a day. Most of the wells 
either are shut in or are producing at restricted 
capacity due to lack of pipeline outlets. The oil 
turned out is being moved by truck or railroad. 


Transportation Problems 


The older producing oil areas of this country, such 
as Wyoming, the Mid-Continent, West Texas and the 
Gulf Coast, are connected to the consuming centers 
by a vast network of pipelines. These pipelines pro- 
vide a much cheaper method of hauling oil to market 
than the railroad or trucking systems. As an ex- 
ample, oil can be transported from Wyoming to 
Chicago by pipeline for about 40 cents per barrel 
(42 gallons). But to move a tank car of crude oil 
from Glendive, Mont., to Chicago costs over $1.50 a 
barrel—nearly four times as much! 

Pipeline projects are costly and they are not laid 
down unless the people putting up the money are 
satisfied that there is plenty of oil to put in the 
pipeline at the source and somebody to buy the oil 
at the terminus. To date, there has not been enough 
oil-producing capacity developed in the Williston 
Basin to fill an economic-size pipeline—one handling 
100,000 to 200,000 barrels per day. 

Since a pipeline built to Chicago or the Far West 
would extend 1,000 to 1,500 miles and cost something 
like $100 million, it may be a long time before such a 
line is built. A number of pipeline programs have been 
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proposed, but nothing of far-reaching scope has 
taken shape. In recent weeks, however, Williston 
Basin Pipeline, Inc. announced a contract had been 
signed for the construction of an eight-inch pipeline 
for refined petroleum products from the Billings- 
Laurel, Mont., refining area to Glendive. Cost is esti- 
mated at $7 million. But until a pipeline is built to 
the major markets of the nation the Williston Basin 
fields will be unable to compete economically with 
those in older producing areas and, as a consequence, 
will be restricted to supplying the local markets. 

Steps are being taken to build up refining capacity 
of the North Central States. Standard Oil Ce. (Indi- 
ana) is building a 30,000-barrel per day refinery at 
Mandan, N. D. This plant will be connected to the 
Tioga and Beaver Lodge producing areas of North 
Dakota by a pipeline some 150 miles long which is 
being constructed by Service Pipe Line Co., a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Standard of Indiana. The re- 
finery, in turn, will be connected to its present 
products pipeline system by a line from Mandan to 
Moorhead, Minn. Products refined at Mandan will be 
transported as far east as Minneapolis. Standard of 
Indiana expects to sell most of the refinery output 
in the North Central States. The plant will not be 
ready for operation, however, until late 1954. 

Several small refinery projects are reported to be 
planned or building in North Dakota and, undoubt- 
edly, a number of such small plants will be built in 
Montana and North Dakota. Gasoline service stations 
are popping up in the area. In view of the high trans- 
portation costs to take Williston Basin oil elsewhere, 
there will be strenuous efforts to build up local mar- 
kets for gasoline and other products. 

The early burst of wildcat drilling for oil and gas 
in the Williston has subsided. A large number of 
relatively shallow test wells have been abandoned, 
principally around the rim of the basin. This has 
been followed by a substantial increase in deeper 
drilling more toward the center of the basin. Explor- 
atory and development drilling now is concentrated 
largely in this area, where a number of important 
oilfields have been uncovered since the first outstand- 
ing basin discovery by Amerada Petroleum in north- 
western North Dakota. 

As an historic footnote, it might be mentioned that 
the first oil of producible quantities in the Williston 
Basin was found in early 1951 by Standard Oil Co. 
(California) in Canada at Virden, Manitoba. The oil 
rush was on four months later when Amerada 
Petroleum made the first strike in the United States 
portion of the basin under the rolling wheat fields 
of Clarence Iverson, near the village of Tioga, N. D. 


Williston and the Northern Pacific 


The Williston, obviously, is in the initial stages 
of its development. A generation hence geologists 
will still be surveying, analyzing and extending this 
field of great promise. Watching its present develop- 
ment keenly, besides oil companies, are railroads, 
utilities and land-acreage companies. 

The Northern Pacific Railway Co., as a case in 
point, received last year the relatively small sum of 
$775,900 from 13 wells and thus far in 1953 the 
Northern Pacific has royalties or participations in 19 
wells. However, the railroad, cognizant of its great 
potentialities, has opened a separate oil department 
in charge of its own oil expert and intends to parti- 
cipate itself in the drilling and searching for oil in 
the Williston Basin. 
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Northern Pacific will not 
always depend upon royal- 
ties for profit, but in some 
cases will actually be a part- 
ner of the oil companies, 
furnishing its proportionate 
share of the cost for drill- 
ing and sharing in the pro- 
ceeds. For example, the 
Northern Pacific recently 
completed a_ unitization 
agreement under which it 
contributes 39 per cent of 
the cost and receives 39 per 
cent of the proceeds and, in 
addition, gets 14 per cent 
royalty on production from 
its own lands within the 
area. The policy, of course, 
is to capitalize in every way 
possible on the great po- , 
tential earnings of the 
Williston. 
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That the Northern Paci- 





fic has a long way to go 

before it fully realizes its oil potential is illustrated 
by the fact that of all the land owned by or over 
which the Northern Pacific retains oil rights, only 
112,993 acres were under lease or agreement at the 
end of 1952. The oil royalties received by the road 
come from eight fields in Montana. 

These fields in themselves are just beginning to 
be developed and at the close of 1952 there were no 
more than eight wells in any one field. In some there 
was only one. All this oil-producing land is in Mon- 
tana. None is in North Dakota, despite the fact 
that the Croff field is but 12 miles north of Northern 
Pacific’s land grant limit in that state. 

The railroad owns in fee, oil and gas rights in 
over 3 million acres in the Williston and another 2 
million acres in Eastern Montana, immediately to the 
west of the basin. The acreage in the basin consists 
of large checkerboard holdings in the Baker-Glendive 
trend and in the new trend opened by Sun Oil Co. 
and Phillips Petroleum at Sydney, Richland County. 
Gulf Oil has announced that Gulf and Northern 
Pacific will drill a 13,000-foot test in Golden Valley 
County, North Dakota, about 30 miles southeast of 
the Sydney field and 28 miles northwest of the Frye- 
burg pool. This wildcat test is on a 39,000-acre block. 
Gulf has a 74% working interest in the test well and 
Northern Pacific a 26% working interest, plus 
royalty interest in the block, it is reported. If this 
wildcat test proves productive, it would apparently 
give Northern Pacific its first “working interest” 
production in the Williston Basin, as opposed to 
royalty interest production now being obtained from 
other fields. 

Northern Pacific, it is understood, now has royalty- 
interest production in the Duck Lake, Deer Creek, 
North Glendive, Glendive, Cedar Creek, Cabin Creek, 
Pine Unit and Little Beaver fields of Eastern Mon- 
tana. Crude oil production in these fields at present 
is restricted to approximately 5,000 barrels daily in 
the aggregate. Potential output is about 10,000 bar- 
rels daily. Most of this output is on Northern Pacific 
Railway land. 

As of early September, 1953, there were 42 pro- 
ducing oil wells in the Montana portion of the 
Williston Basin. At the same time 12 wildcat wells 
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were drilling in the area and 11 in proven fields. Of 
the producing wells, those on Northern Pacific land 
are producing about 3,500 barrels daily. Of the drill- 
ing wells, five were on Northern Pacific land, in- 
cluding two wildcats. 

A utility company has an equally vital stake in 
this region. Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. and its 
wholly-owned subsidiary, Fidelity Gas Co., entered 
into an operating agreement with Shell Oil Co. in 
1951, covering the acreage in the Baker Field. 
Montana-Dakota and its subsidiary hold oil and gas 
leases and/or operating agreements covering about 
105,000 acres in the Baker Field. The shallow gas 
productive area of the Baker Field above 2,000 feet 
has been operated under a unit plan for many years. 

In the Bowdoin Field in North Central Montana, 
Montana-Dakota holds oil and gas leases on approxi- 
mately 140,000 acres. This field also is operated 
under a unit plan with Fidelity the operator and 
these leases are all validated by shallow gas produc- 
tion. Three deep test wells were drilled in the Bow- 
doin Field during the years 1946 to 1950 to depths 
of 5,852, 4,751 and 5,849 feet below the surface, 
respectively. No oil or gas was found in commercial 
quantities in these wells below the Bowdoin and 
Phillip Sands. 


In North Dakota, the company owns oil and gas 
leases on about 5,500 acres approximately 10 miles 
southwest of the Beaver Lodge Field. Several dry 
holes have been drilled to the west of the Beaver 
Lodge Field on locations lying between that field 
and the company’s leases. The company holds oil 
and gas leases on about 120 acres roughly five miles 
southeast of the Tioga Field. Dry holes have been 
drilled to the east and south of the Tioga Field, but 
drilling to date has not established the limits of the 
Tioga Field to the southeast. 

Knife River Coal Mining Co., a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of the utility, owns mineral and oil rights and 
oil and gas leases on 3,100 acres in North Dakota. 


Williston and Shell Oil—Amerada 


In South Dakota the company and Fidelity own 
oil and gas leases and (Please turn to page 286) 
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By WARD GATES 


A minor bombshell hit investment circles several 
weeks ago when the International Business Machines 
Corp., announced, after a ruling by the New York 
Stock Exchange, that it would cut its usual five per- 
cent stock dividend in half. The five percent distri- 
bution had been made at the end of each year since 
1935, and stockholders had naturally come to expect 
it as a regular payment. When the news of the cut 
came, it proved a shock and the stock accordingly 
tumbled rather sharply. 

This unexpected development is of more than ordi- 
nary importance because of its implications to 
stockholders in other companies which have been 
paying regular stock dividends. It is reasoned that 
if so important a company as IBM can be forced to 
adjust its dividend policies, other companies may 
have to follow suit for the same reasons. 


A Puzzle in Timing 


Many phases of this unusual situation puzzle in- 
vestors. None seems stranger than that the Exchange 
could have taken similar action on other companies 
in the past ten years but apparently failed to do so. 
In 1948, it adopted a policy under which companies 
seeking listing for shares to be received in the form 
of a stock dividend would not receive approval unless 
certain requirements were met first. Nothing was 
done about this new policy until 1948 when it issued 
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a clarifying statement. Another lapse 
of five years followed but last Febru- 
ary, the Exchange issued a final state- 
ment giving full warning that it in- 
tended to act and that “it would not 
make exceptions except under the 
most unusual circumstances.” In late 
October, it finally did take action, se- 
lecting IBM as the first company to 
come under the ban. 

Why the Exchange waited until the 
end of 1953 to take action on IBM 
is a mystery for the same “violations” 
under which it proceeded in regard 
to this company existed in prior years. 
It is in order now to explain the regu- 
lation which affected this particular 
stock dividend and, presumably, 
others to follow. 

This regulation affects the authori- 
zation of new shares to be distributed 
as stock dividends, provided this is 
less than 25% of the outstanding 
stock immediately prior to distribu- 
tion. It does not affect true split-ups, 
that is on the basis of two-for-one, 
or more; and it does not affect stock 
dividends of 100% or more. The dif- 
ference here, of course, is purely 
technical and does not require elabo- 
ration. In between the less-than-25 % 
stock dividends and those of 100% or 
more, the Exchange allows consider- 
able latitude. Apparently, each case 
in this category will be judged on the 
basis of the individual circumstances 
governing the stock dividend dec- 
laration. 

What are the provisions governing 
the issuance of stock dividends by 
companies whose shares are listed on 
the “Big Board”? There are two of them and they 
are crucial in determining whether or not approval 
by the Exchange will be forthcoming. These are now 
given in the official language of the statement on 
stock dividends issued by the Exchange last February 
and under which it withheld this approval in the case 
of the IBM stock dividend: 


(1) (The Exchange) will expect that, in respect 
of each such additional share so distributed, 
there will be transferred from earned sur- 
plus to the permanent capitalization**** 
an amount equal to the fair value of such 
share**** (which) should closely approwi- 
mate the current share market price ad- 
justed to reflect issuance of the shares to 
be distributed; and 
will consider the relationship between the 
aggregate fair value of the shares so to be 
distributed and the amount of the com- 
pany’s earnings. 

This is lawyer’s language and probably unfamiliar 
to many investors. We will attempt to translate. 

Point (1) simply means that the value of the stock 
dividend must be deducted from the asset side of the 
balance sheet, that is to say the surplus which rep- 
resents the accumulated earnings of the company, 
and transferred to the capitalization which is on 
the liability side. It is that the added amount of 
liability now becomes permanent which is the essen- 
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pse tial feature, whereas the surplus is a variable item ings. To this, of course, the Exchange could offer no 
ru- so that what happens is that the investor exchanges objections under its own regulation, as the company 
te. an asset in the form of surplus, to the amount re- had fulfilled the stipulated requirements. 
in- flected in the stock dividend, for an increased per- _ As the matter now stands, there is room for con- 
not manent liability. This may not prove an advantage siderable confusion despite the clarity of the official 
the in the long run: and this is one of the Exchange’s_ statement by the New York Stock Exchange and the 
ate prime reasons for its stand. equally clear response of the International Business 
se- The average investor probably will not care much Machines Corp. The main question revolves 
to about understanding this complicated business (1) around whether this is an isolated case or whether it 
but he should at least try to understand (2). It is presages “tough” action against other companies 
the simple to comprehend. This, now translated from the which may not have complied fully with the Ex- 
2M legal language of the Stock Exchange declaration, change’s regulation. If the latter is the case, a good 
opt states simply that when stock dividends are declared, many stockholders are going to be dissatisfied. An 
ard the net earnings between the period of regular stock idea of what is at stake may be gained from the ac- 
eat dividends must at least equal the value of the stock companying table. This has been carefully prepared 
pu. dividend at the time of issue plus the cash dividends to show a comparison between total stock and cash 
le paid during this period. ; dividends, on the one hand, and earnings, on the 
sly In the case of the International Business Machines other, in order to show which of these companies 
; stock dividend, it meant that the sum total of the are potentially subject to the same ruling as in the 
yri- usual 5% stock dividend plus the $4 cash dividend, case of IBM. It will be seen at once that IBM stands 
ted which would have amounted in value to $15 a share, out among the others as having been the chief 
ig would have been in excess of the likely 1953 earnings. offender from the Exchange’s viewpoint. There are 
ing These are estimated at around $10.50 a share. In several others which are paying out more in com- 
bu- 1952, the company earned $9.81 a share. Under these bined stock and cash than earnings. Most of the 
ps conditions, the Exchange decided to act, as it was others just about come under the wire. ; 
ne, apparent that earnings for IBM this year would be We have listed in this table only companies which 
nok considerably less than the total 5% stock and $4 have paid successive stock dividends in the past three 
jif- cash dividends. The company had no other recourse, years and which, on that account, may be presumed 
ely therefore, but to cut its stock dividend. This it re- to have established a policy in this respect. There are 
“aed duced to 214%. On the basis of the price of the others which have paid stock dividends less regu- 
5 stock, which was around 244, when the dividend larly during this period but these have not been in- 
or declaration was made, the value of the 214% stock cluded, since investors’ interest in these stock divi- 
Les dividend was about $6 a share which, added to the dends would necessarily seem more limited than in 
nap $4 cash dividend, gave a total of $10 a share for the the case of investors in companies which make regu- 
re combined dividends, or about in line with the earn- lar stock dividend payments. N onetheless, even com- 
ces panies in this category 
a —— be es seh Ex- 
: . we change’s regulations on 
- Companies Paying Regular Stock Dividends stock dividends, although 
by Approx Total 1953 —_ Estimated the latter have not been de- 
on Stock Dividends Paid Value 1953 Indicated Cash & Earnings clared regularly. 
hey Stock Div. Cash Div. Stock Div. Per Share 
wal 1951 1952 1953 Per Share 1953 Per Share 1953 A Precedent 
OW Addressograph-Multigraph .......... . 3% 3% 3% $1.53 $ 3.00 $ 4.53 $ 5.744 It seems a fair conclusion 
_ American Machine & Foundry.......... 212 22 5 1.10 1.00 2.10 2.15 that action similar to that 
vs American Metal Co. .............0.00-. 205 5 5 1.10 1.50 2.60 2.75 in the case of IBM will, in- 
Cerro de Pasco Corp. «ccc. 5 5 5 1.55 1.25 2.80 2.50 deed, be taken by the Stock 
ect Colgate Palmolive Peet .................. 5 5 a 2.30 2.00 4.30 5.00 Exchange where the facts 
' , ‘ indicate there is too great a 
ed, PU] | 2'2 2'2 22 90 1.00 1.90 1.58 discrepancy between total 
ur- Eastman Kodak ..............c::cccccceecsses 10 10 5 2.15 1.80 3.95 3.00 stock and cash dividends, 
oe Food Fair Stores oo... 3 3 5 1.35 .80 2.15 1.868 and earnings. The prece- 
et Goodyear Tire & Rubber ................ 100 5 3 1.59 3.00 4.59 9.50 Hoagie — ng — rg 
, on to believe i 
ad- Grand ps ate ai ile ae aye 5 5 1.40 1.00 2.40 3.00 will not be followed in other 
to "EEE SR St RANE 100 4 4 1.76 2.00 3.76 6.40 cases in the future. 
MUNN COGHE Sci halve e eee, 52 a 5 65 45 1.10 Wem Aside from the implica- 
the International Business Machines...... 5 5 53 11.55 4.00 15.55 10.50 tions of all this to future di- 
be Kaiser Alum. & Chem. ................... 10 5 5 1.25 1.30 1.55 1.565 vidend policies of specific 
m- Gee 5 5 5 75 1.00 1.75 2.35 companies and which, cer- 
National Gypsum ............. 2 2 2 40 1.40 1.80 2.70 tainly, will be of consider- 
a ee a ‘ ‘ . . able importance to many 
| co Ase ee ey sore ee eer 1% 1h 1% 36 1.60 1.96 4.10 stockholders, there are 
ock i Te 4 4 4 5.44 1.60 7.04 6.75 some broader considera- 
the eR De eee 10 8 8 5.60 1.00 6.60 6.50 tions which may have even 
ep- wider effect. Some qualified 
ny, 1_Paid 1/5—412% preferred for each share held. 4—_Year ended July 31, 1953. students of the investment 
on 2_Stock payment; only dividend paid for year. 5—Year ended May 31, 1953. markets believe that while 
of 3—Also declared 242% stock dividend payable Jan. 28, 1954. 6_Year ended April 30, 1953. the Exchange authorities 
en- (Please turn to page 278) 
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| TROUBLES ON THE TAX FRONT | 


By “VERITAS” 


ADMINISTRATION moves to enact a manufacturers 
level, or retail level, general sales tax may be taken 
asa ‘signal for introduction of legislation to restore 
the excess profits tax for another year. There is no 
reason to believe that the Treasury has uncovered 





WASHINGTON SEES 


The President has summoned top level republi- 
can party men to the Capital for December con- 
ferences on the legislative program, both with 
implications stemming from recent events and 
current political conditions which go far beyond 
the compass of the call. 

When the invitees arrive they'll find months of 
preparation have gone into the job of giving 
shape to a plan of action. And they'll be reminded 
that Dwight D. Eisenhower is the President of 
the United States; ex-officio head of his party; 
capable of, and determined to, speak for himself. 
Intimates expect Ike to declare a policy of “get 
tough”; to say that he is fed up with certain 
practices that have grown within the GOP ranks, 
and to call a halt. 

The President witnessed several election losses 
to the democrats since he took office. They were 
chargd to him although he took no personal part 
in them. In most instances, his Administration was 
a minor issue, if any. But others within the party 
ranks used his name, conferred his blessings and 
indorsements with reckless abandon. They didn’t 
bother to consult him. 

With three congressional committees and the 
FBI ferreting current communistic activity and with 
each agency of government having its own secu- 
rity setup, Ike was rocked by Attorney General 
Brownell’s resurrection of a years’ old case, in 
which the suspect is now dead, and the real tar- 
get a President no longer in office. And to top it 
all, Brownell publicly said Eisenhower cleared 
linking Truman with its worst aspects. Ike flatly 
denied that. The crackdown is a hint of what will 
come in comparable future situations. 
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any method by which a general excise can be avoided 
if corporate and individual federal income “take” is 
to be lessened as planned. Some excise-taxed indus- 
tries, notably motion picture exhibitors, consider 
President Eisenhower’s public statements as a pledge 
to cut their tax schedules, or eliminate collections 
from those sources. The White House has spoken out 
against piecemeal handling of this problem; it looks 
like hopes of some industries are to be dashed. 


TREASURY says the situation is as simple as this: you 
cannot raise more money by cutting taxes; and more 
money assuredly will be needed to run the govern- 
ment next year. By the time congress gets through 
arguing about exemptions and making many, the 
general tax won’t raise amounts approximating the 
sanguine expectations of the experts who planned the 
one-stroke revenue solution. Under existing legisla- 
tion, the excess profits tax would be off the book 
before the lawmakers get around to deciding what to 
do about replacement sources. 


POLITICAL appendages of the labor unions—the year- 
around operating “action committees”—are hard at 
work conditioning their members and individuals at 
large, for what will happen if excess profits tax re- 
mains: there will be no 10 per cent cut in individual 
income taxes; the two are tied together, politically 
if not fiscally. Through labor papers, every member 
and his friends knows exactly how much a 10 per 
cent cut will save him personally. Obviously the 
amount is not significant. On the other hand, they’re 
being told a general sales tax will be costly to the 
consumer. An effective lobby is being built up on a 
rank-and-file level, ready to forego the individual cut 
if excess profits tax stays. This is all up in the air, 
however. 


OBVIOUSLY party politics underscores this kind of 
congressional thinking. Many who voted to lop off 
excess profits at the beginning of the new year say 
the status quo as of then has been changed by talk 
of a general sales levy, something they hadn’t bar- 
gained for. It’s good partisan political strategy to 
talk of lifting the burden from the common man. 
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In the list of reasons ascribed for failure of 
the republican party to make a more favorable showing, the 
fact that the party hasn't told its story to the voters 
stands high. And one of the more serious drawbacks being 
faced is the necessity of making a start almost from the 
beginning, overcoming the complaints, setting the record 
straight and, at the same time, meeting opposition from 
within. There are ambitious men among the GOP registrants 
who have made a poor job, or none, of concealing pleasure 
that the demonstrated Eisenhower popularity of November 
1952, didn't win the day in November 19553. 



































Listening to or reading republican campaign 
arguments in the more recent go-around, it seemed apparent 
that not even 20 wild horses could drag out of the spokesmen 
that the President kept his promise regarding Korea. The 
voters couldn't find a casualty list in their newspapers 
as they weighed for whom to vote, but Ike's party wasn't 
reminding them. They weren't told that an Administration 
which kept its word, accomplished in Korea what its predecessor found impossible, could 
be relied upon to plow through the difficult, given reasonable time to do it. 























There was more talk of the thousands who were dropped from the federal payrolls 
because their services could be dispemsed with and the country had to economize, than 
there was talk of the millions who shared the advance toward an eventual tax cut. Not 
much per person to be sure; a Straw in the wind for a certainty. And another promise made 
and fulfilled without causing a ripple in the pool of employment, still standing at 
record high. But the whole issue seemed to be a dark secret insofar as campaign plat- 


forms go. 




















Labor was encouraged by Ike's opposition to point to the fact that living costs 
have reached an all-time high. The farmers received from the same sources, data on which 
to build a lament that the republicans are responsible for overproduction and under- 
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a common crusade. The farmer evidently was not told by GOP mouthpieces that it was the 
present Administration that took the ceilings off their prices; labor wasn't told it 
shouldn't complain, because it was given what it asked: removal of ceilings on wages. 














Those who want total hemispherical defense, but without cost, couldn't pene- 
trate the "board of directors" type of explanation that would have convinced any under- 
Standing person you cannot have it on that basis. That there are savings in the defense 
program was stated. But it wasn't followed up with assurance that these savings have 
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wasted manpower and material, unwise planning which had factories turning out planes 
which would be obsolete before they'd get off the ground; that there are changes in 
approach, in emphasis, which look to increase in the efficient use of every military man 
and the equipment at his disposal. It may have been adverted to at some obscure ward rally, 
but certainly didn't get the national play it deserved, that the Administration is headed 























To get the story of the past, present, and foreseeable future of the federal 
government's fiscal position reduced to terms which can be understood by that great com- 
mon denominator, "the man in the street," is something no Administration has been able to 
do up to now. But Ike's Treasury Secretary, George M. Humphrey, has made a good start. 
Instead of dealing in double-talk and telling bankers' meetings things they already know, 
Humphrey is talking directly to the rank-and-file of the citizenry. It probably amused the 
speakers who sought to drive the democrats out of office to tell how high a stack of one 
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dollar bills equaling the debt under Roosevelt and Truman could reach. It may have brought 
a chuckle to tell how long it would take one man to count a similar nunber of bills. 


But, in cracker-barrel philosophy, those cleverly contrived semi-humorous ref- 
erences "didn't butter any parsnips." The debt Eisenhower inherited has been increased, 
naturally; the pile of $1 bills would reach higher today, the job of counting them would 
take even longer. Instead of supplying material for TV quiz programs, the GOP spokesmen 
might better be explaining why debt reduction is a Slow process, why you cannot save 
several billions by ignoring the debt service, why a going program of government must be 
brought to a gradual stop and payrolls are heavier for a while with fewer employees than 
they were with a greater number of payees (severance pay of one type or another, vacation 
money, etc., that must be paid.) 





























The people weren't told why an order issued today to make no more new planes 
and to build no more new ships would affect current costs very little. Contracts must be 
honored by the government as well as by people; one doesn't have to renew, but one has to 
meet agreed terms of effective contracts. The people weren't told that a decision by the 
top military experts to shift emphasis from fighter to bomber planes, or vice versa, 
takes time and money. An industry cannot be expected to convert and re-tool as a patriotic 
gesture, and at the same time meet payrolls. 























Because a republican candidate for governor of a state had been accused of a 
too-friendly interest in an imprisoned convict, didn't mean that every republican can- 
didate in that state must pay for the misdeed, if any. But New Jersey's Union County re- 
publican nominee for congress was spilled after a campaign in which the gubernatorial 
candidate of his party was made an issue. There, it was neither a local nor a national 
issue; it was a state issue allowed to seep down a normally republican district. And, 
again, the story wasn't told; the ducks weren't properly put ina row. 





























Use the words bunkum, or even hypocrisy, if the mood so dictates, but it isa 
fact that FDR knew how to save threatened statehouses or congressional districts. And he 
didn't make a direct plea; he "inspected" the country with especial attention to the 
danger sites, was introduced to gatherings by the wobbly candidate, put his arm around 


the man, turned on the personality and it was all over but counting the votes. FDR "told 
the story" in his own way. 


President Eisenhower, to be sure, could not criss-cross the nation as a politi- 
cal evangelist without having the tag of "absentee President" pinned on him -- Washington 
to Wisconsin to New Jersey to California. But he went to the opposite extreme: he would 
take no part in state or local politics: he wanted all republicans to win; he spurned 
mention of any candidate by name as if the name were not used in polite company. New York 
City was lost to the democrats from the beginning, and campaigning was just so much waste 
effort; the Wisconsin special election surprised the democrats more than it did some 
republicans -=- they only hoped for a "good showing"; the President couldn't voice anxiety 
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"mess" in New Jersey. Ike isn't even an ex officio member of any political campaign 
committee. But it's clear now that somebody should have told the story -- and didn't. 








The campaign just concluded and the next one which comes on within one year are 
not merely popularity contests in which a satin ribbon ora silver cup is awarded. Affected 
in one way or another can be every dollar and cent in existence in the United States, every 
investment, every job, every factory and farm -- the United States itself. Returnees to the 
Capital seem to agree that there exists today a no man's land between the governing and the 
governed -- the intimacy, staged as it may have been, that existed under Roosevelt and 
Truman is missing. The Cabinet is an especial target, largely, it is believed, because the 
Durkin incident popularized the derision: "Nine Millionaires and a Plumber." 


























Whenever President Eisenhower goes on tour he re-kindles the fires of enthusi- 
asm that lit his path to the White House one year ago. But those directly below him, the 
Vice President and most Members of the Cabinet run into trouble. An extensive trip by Ike 
sweeping the country, with frankly partisan speeches at crucial points probably would 
boost his party's stock to November 1952 level. He would not be in (Please turn to page 286) 
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What is Behind the... 


Slump in Gold? 


By V. L. HOROTH 


be here is so much yellow metal being offered 
on the free markets of Europe, partly as a result of 
Russian dumping, that gold has become a drug on 
the market. Although there have been other impor- 
tant factors, responsible for this development, this 
is the essence of the reports received from Paris 
and Zurich, the two largest free gold markets, where 
the price recently dropped below the equivalent of 
$35.50 per ounce, which is about half a dollar above 
the official American price. The Swiss bankers, 
Julius Baer & Co., comment in their weekly letter 
from Zurich: “If the present trend continues, gold 
producers and hoarders will soon be grateful that 
the United States takes up all the gold at the official 
price of $35 an ounce.” 

Any development focusing on the price of gold is 
bound to make news. Since the greater part of the 
World is on one kind of gold standard or other, one 
does not need to be an investor in gold stocks or 
even a holder of foreign gold coins or gold dust—the 
two forms of gold investment permitted in this 
country—to be interested in what is happening to 
the price of gold. We all have a stake in it. In fact, 
the population of this turbulent planet could be di- 
vided, in the absence of all other divisions, into two 
camps: (one) those who believe, with gold producers 
and many financiers and economists, mostly hailing 
from overseas, that the present official price of gold 
is not sacrosanct and that it should be raised, and 
(2) those who believe that in the interest of con- 
fidence in the dollar and the currencies tied to the 
dollar, the present gold prices, as fixed nearly twenty 
years ago, should not be tampered with. 

The trouble is that the gap between the two camps, 
partly due to semantics, is now almost as wide as 
the gap between the communists and the democra- 
cies. What appears reasonable to one side is no 
longer admissible even as evidence to the others! 
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The world outside of the United States is basically 
suffering from a shortage of goods that are in sur- 
plus in the United States. Therefore the people in 
the first camp say: let’s raise the price of gold— 
double it, at least. This will: (1) enhance the value 
of gold reserves outside of the United States and 
create, thereby, extra buying power which can then 
be used for purchases of American goods. This will 
be a shot in the arm to international trade and will 
encourage gold production. (2) With more gold all 
around, there will be not only more backing for the 
currency and credit outstanding but also freer trade, 
because foreign countries will not need to worry so 
much about temporary unbalance in their interna- 
tional payments. 

To this, the other camp replies: a rise in the price 
of gold would be only a temporary panacea. A change 
in the price of gold cannot be a substitute for the 
fundamental changes that must be made in the pat- 
tern of production and trade. It is essential that 
productivity be raised nearer to the U. S. level and 
that countries like Britain display more entepre- 
neurial spirit. Besides, the rise in the price of gold 
would be inflationary and would destroy confidence 
in currencies. It would encourage spending at the 
time when the people ought to save. 


How the Gold Markets Operate 


Before discussing the reasons for the decline in 
the free market price of gold, something ought to 
be said about the free gold markets themselves and 
about the significance of the price usually quoted. 
The biggest world free market for gold today is 
Paris. Gold transactions on the Paris Bourse average 
about a billion francs a day, which means that about 
5,000 to 6,000 Ibs. of gold changes hands a day. The 
next in size are probably the free markets in Beirut, 
Zurich, Bombay, Rome, Montevideo, in that order. 
Tangier, where gold can be imported and exported 
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Gold Stocks in Central Banks and 
Estimated Privately Held Gold 
(In Billions of Dollars) 

Gold Stocks of Central Banks Estimate: 
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without questions asked, has lost its former impor- 
tance, and acts chiefly as a storehouse of privately 
held metal. Hongkong and Macao, off the coast of 
China, are also mere shadows of their former selves 
as important gold markets; China is firmly closed 
and the communists punish dealings in gold with 
the death sentence. 

The price mentioned in the first paragraph of this 
story, $35.50 per ounce, is the so called “transit” 
price for gold. This is really “‘a wholesale” price paid 
for gold in only a few of the free markets. The big 
brokers in Zurich and in Paris acquire gold at this 
price from producers. In France—which prohibits 
imports and exports of gold for private account but 
permits free dealing in gold that is already in France 
—the gold acquired by brokers must be re-exported, 
except for the portion that is acquired by the Bank 
of France. Hence gold is legally only “in transit” 
through France, to which a part of it returns as 
smuggled small bars or gold coins. 

Zurich is also a “wholesaler of free gold” sending 
newly mined gold, which it pays for in Swiss francs 


or dollars, for resale in such markets as Beirut, 
Cairo, against payments in local currencies. Persian 
Gulf ports are also big purchasers; from there gold 
is smuggled to India, usually via the small Portu- 
guese colony of Goa. 

However, both Paris and Zurich also “retail” part 
of the gold which passes through their respective 
markets. In Switzerland some of the retained gold 
is struck in 20-franc gold pieces called “‘vreneli’”, 
while in France the Bank of France mints 20-franc 
gold pieces called “louis-dor” or “‘napoleon-dor’. The 
French saver who buys these gold pieces, whenever 
he gets 4,00 to 5,000 francs together, pays now for 
his gold at the equivalent of about $44 per ounce. 
As will be seen from the accompanying chart, he 
paid the equivalent of about $50 one year ago and 
over $70 per ounce in 1948. Buying gold has not 
been, therefore, as good an investment as buying 
dollars or dollar stocks. However, those Frenchmen 
who put their francs into saving accounts in 1946 
saw their value reduced—in terms of the dollar or 
gold—to less than one third. 

Hence the premium paid for gold coin by the 
hoarder is still quite high and so are the premiums 
paid for bar gold in some of the Eastern markets, 
though considerably lower than formerly. In Bom- 
bay, for example, gold is currently selling at the 


equivalent of about $44 per ounce and in Hongkong - 


at about $39 per ounce. Thus there is still a small 
incentive to producers to sell their gold on the free 
market, but the gap is narrowing and may eventu- 
ally disappear altogether if there is dishoarding. 


Decline in the Demand for Gold 


The main reason for the decline in the price of 
gold in free markets is the slackening of demand. 
In 1951, when it seemed that the hot war in Korea 
might spread, the free markets absorbed, according 
to an estimate of the Bank for International Settle- 
ments (see table) almost 500 million ounces of gold, 
or nearly ths of the world output of gold. In 1952, 
only an estimated 320 million ounces of gold disap- 
peared into private hoards, and this year the hoard- 
ing may be no larger than in the pre-Korean years 
when it averaged about 200 million ounces per 
annum. 

Gold hoarding is, in effect, an indicator of inter- 
national tension. With the danger of another World 
War definitely less, the demand for gold as a hedge 

against the risks of war 








Price of gold coins and ingots on the Paris market. 
Weekly figures, in U.S. dollars per fine ounce, at the dollar rate for bank-notes. 
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other, more effective taxation. As a matter of fact, 
there have been reports of gold dishoarding on the 
part of tax offenders. The decline in commodity 
prices and more effective measures taken against 
speculators have also played a part in the decline in 
the free market price for gold in India and other 
Asian countries. 

Still another factor in the slump in demand for 
gold has been the waning hopes of speculators who 
have held the metal in anticipation of the price in- 
crease. There are thousands of people abroad who 
have been “sure” that the new American Adminis- 
tration would do something about gold’, but it is 
unlikely that anything will be done while the Eisen- 
hower Administration is in office unless this country 
is drawn into a depression as devastating as that of 
the early 1930’s. Only a few days ago Mr. W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, Deputy to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury declared emphatically that ‘there was no inten- 
tion by the Administration of increasing the price 
of gold, but that the Government would continue 
to buy all that was offered’’. 


South Africa Now Selling Pure Gold 


While the buyers of gold are now more difficult 
to find, especially since the French lost their tradi- 
tional interest in the metal since last summer, more 
gold has been finding its way on to the free market. 
Moreover, in an effect to attract buyers, the biggest 
producer of gold, the Union of South Africa, de- 
cided recently to market 100 per cent fine (24 carats) 
gold. Up to now, South Africa made some pretense 
of following the rules of the International Monetary 
Fund by marketing the so-called processed gold, 
ornaments, strips bars, statues, etc. made out of 
22 carat gold. Thus the buyer will from now on 
avoid the additional cost of having gold remelted 
into bars of the customary fineness. 

But while the Free World producers of gold have 
abandoned whatever limitations there were on the 
fineness and the quantity of gold sold in free mar- 
kets, gold has also begun to appear from behind the 
Iron Curtain. 


Speculation About Russian Gold Sales and Stocks 


The Russians have always been suspected of sell- 
ing gold bars or coins on free markets whenever 
there was need to raise hard cash for propaganda 
or espionage. However, recently considerable quanti- 
ties of Soviet gold, silver, and platinum have been 
sold in Amsterdam and London against payment in 
sterling. This selling has naturally raised some 
speculation as to the reasons and the possibility of 
further Russian dumping of gold. 

In the first place, the sales made thus far have 
involved only about $60 to $70 million worth of gold. 
This may be a large amount from the viewpoint of 
free market demand which, as was mentioned 
earlier, is at present around $200 million a year. But 
it is a small amount from the viewpoint of inter- 
national gold stocks. 

Second, how much gold have the Russians? That 
is probably one of the most closely guarded secrets 
of the Kremlin. All the figures that one sees are 
nothing but more or less “informed guess — esti- 
mates”. The late, and now quite tarnished, Harry 
Dexter White, when advocating a $5 to $10 billion 
“reconstruction” loan to the Soviet Union, estimated 
the prewar Russian gold reserve (in a memorandum 
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Estimates of “Disappeared” Gold 
(In Millions of Dollars) 

a Gold Gold lemme. y 
Output Used in in Official “Private 

(ex. Russia) Industries Reserves Hoarding’ 
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to President Roosevelt) at about $2 billion, apart 
from the gold held in the Soviet Treasury’s slush 
fund. If new Russian gold production was main- 
tained at the prewar rate, which was about $200 
million per annum, the Soviets should have added 
about $3 billion to their prewar gold reserves. Actu- 
ally they may have added more, because of the great 
expansion of Russian non-ferrous metal production, 
in which gold is usually an important by-product. 
Our guess is that the Russians may have between 
$5 and $6 billion in gold. In addition, the satellite 
countries have probably another billion, Roumania 
at least has always been among the important pro- 
ducers. 


Uranium Likely to Help Gold Producers 


The Russians are, of course, not going to unload 
all their gold stock on the market. They may unload 
a small part of it, not so much because of economic 
weakness of the Union, but rather because of the 
new policy of getting the Russian consumer ac- 
quainted with such products as coffee, cocoa and 
citrus fruit which have been denied to him for the 
last 35 years. 

What can be said in conclusion about the future 
price of gold? The premium paid in the gold market 
is unlikely to disappear altogether unless there is 
big Russian selling in free markets. There will al- 
Ways be some buyers of gold at around $35 per 
ounce as long as there are inconvertible currencies 
and as long as the cold war continues or the chance 
of small “hot wars” exists. While hoarding will con- 
tinue in one part of the World, there might be dis- 
hoarding in another particularly if the trend toward 
deflation becomes more marked. 

The best estimates place privately held gold, apart 
from ornaments and industrial gold, at about $10 
to $11 billion. France alone holds 60 per cent of this 
amount. If only a small part of this gold should find 
its way into the treasuries and central banks, many 
foreign countries would be in a position to ease their 
foreign exchange and frade restrictions, particu- 
larly as there is also a gain in gold from transactions 
with the United States. 

Furthermore, the narrowing of the premium in 
the free market, the dishoarding of gold, and poten- 
tial Russian sales are likely to take the wind out 
of the rumors of gold (Please turn to page 288) 
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Dissecting 5 Key Companies 


By GEORGE L. MERTON 


2 time immemorial mankind has paid 
tribute to wisdom and strength. Many proverbs come 
to mind confirming this universal attitude; such as, 
“The race is to the swift and the battle to the 
strong”; and the philosophy of “survival of the 
fittest.” Any critical observer of this state of affairs 
in the business world may be reminded of the Bibli- 
cal story of the talents as related in the Gospel of 
Matthew: “Unto everyone that hath shall be given, 
and he shall hath abundance: but from him that 
a not shall be taken away even that which he 

ath.” 

What magic philosophy or management policies 
can be called upon to assure the growth of industrial 
giants such as E. I. duPont, de Nemours & Co., 
General Electric, General Motors, Standard Oil of 
New Jersey and U. S. Steel? Here are five companies 
accounting for some $23,000 million in sales, or more 
than 8 per cent of the nation’s business. In searching 
for a secret formula to explain the success of con- 
cerns such as these it is apparent that at least one 
hackneyed excuse may be eliminated; these com- 
panies gained stature without the benefit of govern- 
ment assistance. In an atmosphere in which every- 
thing was done to help small business and to hamper 
“big” business these powerful corporations grew 
bigger. 

Vital to Nation’s Economy 


Before examining the individual managements 
and searching for the source of genius, it may be 
appropriate to observe that the success and failure, 
or the prosperity and adversity, of these several com- 
panies find reflection in the nation’s entire economy. 
As they go, so goes the nation, one might say—which 
may not be too much of an exaggeration. The ex- 
planation, of course, is not difficult to appreciate. 
Each of these companies employs tens of thousands 
of workers and each purchases materials of one sort 


or another from scores of other concerns which in 
turn employ hundreds of thousands of others. More 
important, however, these companies represent a 
broad section of the nation’s business entity, and 
changes in industrial activity or in other economic 
aspects are quickly reflected in the affairs of one 
or all of the industrial giants. 

As one looks more closely into operations of large 
companies like these he notes certain characteristics 
which seem to account for dynamic progress. Several 
of these may be discussed in a general way before 
we turn to brief glimpses into the several individual 
concerns. 

An Essential Factor 


Probably the most important single factor con- 
tributing to leadership in all these instances is 
volume. No one needs to be a professional economist 
to understand that the larger volume of sales a 
manufacturer attains, the better able he is to lower 
the unit cost of the article produced; hence, the bet- 
ter able he is to improve his profits over competitors. 
Profits need not show up as such, for they may be 
utilized before becoming subject to federal taxes. 
That is to say, income that well might be siphoned 
off in taxes can be channeled into research and into 
improved facilities that help bring about the dis- 
covery of new products or improve older items and 
bring down production costs. 

No one needs to be a manufacturer to realize that 
if he has to pay the same wage rates as the larger 
competitor and is compelled to provide “fringe bene- 
fits” like insurance, pensions, etc., on a comparative 
scale, he is at a disadvantage in being unable to 
enlarge his production to gain the benefits of econo- 
mies on volume output. Large concerns are in a 
better position to hire talent and to spend large sums 
on advertising or other types of sales promotion. 
In this day and age when the consumer is so respon- 
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sive to style factors and to vigorous promotion, it 
is little wonder that the big companies lead the way 
in expansion. 

That the companies cited here, as well as other 
large industrial enterprises, have grown and pros- 
pered in face of many handicaps set up by govern- 
ment authorities dedicated to the principle of deflat- 
ing “big business” is a tribute to the courageous and 
capable managers who demonstrated that political 
philosophies seldom can hamper powerful economic 
laws so long as the capitalistic system is permitted 
to function. 

The managers of these companies would be the last 
to contend, however, that there is no place for small 
business. They have high regard for the great army 
of small businessmen who serve a vital economic 
purpose. So this commentary is not intended to imply 
that the big should grow bigger only to swallow the 
small and faster giant monopolies. No such thought 
is contained in this brief look at five major pace- 
setters which will be followed in later issues by full 
reviews of each. 











E. I. du Pont 
1943 1953 











Number of C Stockholders (Thou.).. 71 1271 
Net Plant & Equipment (Mil.).................... $262 $5371 
ON) RC rae a ene aS eR $585 $1,780* 
CLEC CSCS | 3 SR oO ar $ 69 $230* 
Total Common Dividends Paid (Mil.).... $ 47 $160** 
Price Range—Common Stock . 3938-3312 1057-912 





11952. 
*—To November 16, 1953. 


*—Estimated 
**_Indicated total. 























Several significant factors can be mentioned to 
account for the pre-eminence of E. I. duPont, de 
Nemours & Co. Founded in the early days of the 
republic to engage in the production of powder, the 
company had its roots in the traditions of the Old 
World. Great emphasis was placed on careful work- 
manship, on quality and on good customer relations. 
Thus the duPont company had an early start on most 
of its competitors and solidified its leadership with 
aggressive merchandising. Alert management pro- 
vided for specialized research to find related products 
that could be made when the demand for powder 
lagged. 

Utilization of chemicals in the production of pow- 
der naturally directed research into chemical chan- 
nels, where rich rewards waited. Development of 
vital materials from cellulose enabled the company 
to attain leadership in the manufacture of items that 
gained almost universal acceptance. Here again large 
volume enabled management to reduce prices and 
enlarge consumer markets. Discoveries such as cello- 
phane, lacquers, dyestuffs and synthetic fibres like 
nylon broadened the company’s field of activities and 
accelerated research. At a recent date, expenditures 
on research currently were running in excss of $50 
million annually. No qustion that the management 
intends to retain its leadership. 

The duPont company had the good fortune to 
select chemicals in which to expand operations. The 
chemical industry has been among the most aggres- 
sive and successful in developing consumer products. 
Growth has averaged about 10 per cent annually for 
a generation or longer, whereas the American econo- 
my as a whole has averaged about 8 per cent each 
year in registering forward progress. duPont’s sales 
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show indications of ranging well above $1,900 million 
this year for a gain of 17 per cent or more; an 
increase in the year of perhaps $290 million, or more 
than the company’s total net shipments of $286 
million in 1937. 

When growth reaches the stage where a single 
year’s increase in volume approximates total annual 
sales only a decade and a half earlier, it becomes 
evident that the dynamic qualities which gave impe- 
tus to the early rise to fame and fortune have not 
lost their effectiveness. Covering practically the en- 
tire range of chemical production, the company has 
aggressively exploited these products through far- 
flung promotion programs. These persistent efforts 
are a characteristic of this solidly-built concern. At 
the same time, it has kept pace in retaining a power- 
ful financial position. 























a cea 
General Electric 

1943 1953 
Number of C Stockholders (Thou.).. 230 2521 
Net Plant & Equipment (Mil.)....... 1 ee $3791 
Net Sales (Mil.) ..................0........ $1,360 $3,125* 
Net Income (Mil.) ......................... $ 45 $155* 
Total Common Dividends Paid (Mil.).......... $ 40 $115** 
Price Range—Common Stock........ veces 39%-3034 8412-66142 

*—Estimated 11952. 
** Indicated total. *“—To November 16, 1953. 




















General Electric Company enjoyed many of the 
advantages ascribed to duPont. Its origin dates back 
75 years to the formation of the Edison Electric 
Light Company organized to popularize and produce 
a new source of light, the incandescent lamp. Priority 
in the new field naturally gave G.E. a distinct oppor- 
tunity to assume and maintain leadership. The dy- 
namic growth of the new contribution to science neces- 
sitated development of equipment for power plants 
as well as electrical appliances. Here again, aggres- 
sive management has never lost sight of the need of 
capitalizing upon patent position, effective research 
and a vast market. 

Early leadership attracted offerings of inventions 
from pioneers in many activities—such as the steam 
turbine. G.E. acquired the patent from C. G. Curtis 
in 1902, and its contribution to the growth of G.E. 
scarcely can be overestimated. Electrical apparatus 
gave impetus to tremendous industrial expansion in 
the early decades of this century as power was pro- 
vided for operation of machines. From the tiny incan- 
descent bulb G.E. products have grown over the 
intervening 75 years to all manner of motors for 
trolley cars, huge locomotives and even jet planes. 
An infinite variety of appliances evolved from re- 
search laboratories to make housework easier. Space 
is too limited to enumerate all the hundreds of items 
that have contributed to G.E. leadership. 

The fact that sales of General Electric registered 
an increase of about 33 per cent in the first half of 
this year indicates that growth shows no sign of 
slackening. Progress may be attributed not merely 
to the large volume of defense work in connection 
with operation of a plant for the Atomic Energy 
Commission, but also to the upsurge in consumption 
of electricity, which, of course, necessitates construc- 
tion of additional generating plants. Rising wage 
rates have spurred mechanization in homes and in 
factories, and this trend steadily is enlarging mar- 
kets for electrical products. Sales this year seem 
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likely to range above $3,200 million for an increase 
of $600 million or more over 1952. As recently as 
1941 sales had never reached a total of $700 million 
in a year. One can only imagine what the step to 
atomic power plants may mean for this leading 
company with its outstanding management. 











General Motors 














1943 1953 
Number of C Stockholders (Thou.).. 402 4591 
Net Plant & Equipment (Mil.)....................... $327 $1,2621 
DEED Reb INLD sonics schesssaesiesetecsossis . $3,796 $10,100* 
Net Income (Mil.) ......... $149 $575* 
Total C Divid ds Paid (Mi “2 $ 87 $350** 
Price Range—Common Stock... . 28%-217% 6934-532 





11952. 
2—To November 16, 1953. 


*—Estimated 
**—Indicated total. 




















The rise to leadership of General Motors cannot 
be so readily explained as was the case with the two 
companies previously discussed. G. M. was among 
the early manufacturers of horseless carriages, but 
the company as it now is constituted did not take 
shape until World War I when the several individual 
motor car manufacturers making up the concern 
were brought together. Profit possibilities in the 
stock market undoubtedly played a part in rounding 
out the organization. Aggressive merchandising was 
not lacking, however, and more than adequate engi- 


neering skill must have been contributed to the cars 


of the early 1920’s. 

Application of modern manufacturing technics 
gave impetus to the company’s climb to pre-eminence 
in the late 1920’s and in the 1930’s, when conditions 
became highly competitive. Establishment of a 
strong dealer organization probably was one of the 
principal keys to G.M.’s progress through the depres- 
sion years. Research took the form not only of devel- 
oping practical mechanical improvements but also 
of sounding out consumer preferences. General 
Motors models appear to have gained wider accept- 
ance than those of most competitors because they 
were made with an eye to style likely to please the 
woman customer—and women have done most of the 
selecting of the family car in the last decade or two. 

Dominance of G.M. in the passenger car field may 
be appreciated by noting that 41 per cent of U. S. 
and Canadian output of motor cars and commercial 
vehicles last year came from G.M. plants. The com- 
pany has attained leadership also in Diesel locomo- 
tives and is among the larger manufacturers of air- 
craft engines. Many household appliances, including 
electric refrigerators, electric ranges, automatic 
washers and dryers, etc., are produced. Bulk of sales 
is accounted for by automotive products, however, 
and it is in this field that leadership is most evident. 








Standard Oil of New Jersey 











1943 1953 
Number of C Stockholders (Thou.).. 147 2691 
Net Plant & Equipment (Mil.)...................... $1,108 $2,5181 
Net Sales (Mil.) LRA are . $1,302 $3,900* 
Net Income (Mil.) ....... ra $121 $560* 
t Total Common Dividends Paid (Mil. = $ 54 $272** 
Price Range—Common Stock ..................... 30-23% 7852-672 





11952. 
2—To November 16, 1953. 


*—Estimated 
**—Indicated total. 
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Bigness in Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
should be attributed in no small measure to its early 
dominance of a tremendous industry and to its for- 
tunate location as well as to its essential facilities at 
the outbreak of World War I, when refined petroleum 
products became vital to the Allied military forces. 
The modern history of this major representative of 
oil production, refining and marketing began in 1911 
upon dissolution of the co-called “oil trust.” Actually 
the company had its origin more than half a century 
earlier as John D. Rockefeller stepped into the early 
activities that followed the successful oil well in 
Titusville, Pa., in 1859. 

Following the breakup in numerous individual 
units, New Jersey Standard began operations with a 
surplus of large refineries in the populous North 
Atlantic area and with valuable foreign properties. 
The advent of European hostilities in 1914 spurred 
demand for gasoline and enabled the company to 
capitalize on its favorable location. Foreign opera- 
tions grew rapidly and became increasingly import- 
ant. Growth included acquisition of large domestic 
crude resources and transportation facilities. For- 
eign connections paved the way for obtaining Ger- 
man “know-how” and for placing emphasis on 
research. 

The vigorous growth of automobile transportation 
in the 1920’s, especially along the Eastern seaboard, 
where Jersey Standard was strongly entrenched, 
added to solidification of its competitive position. 
Leadership attained a quarter of a century ago has 
been maintained. Sales volume has expanded com- 


. mensurately with the industrial growth in the terri- 


tory served and in line with the gain in population. 
Sales are expected to record substantial improve- 
ment this year in reflecting the industry’s forward 
progress. 

Interesting progress has been made in chemical 
research. Jersey Standard scientists are credited 
with the creation of butyl, a type of synthetic rubber 
which solved the wartime scarcity crisis. Numerous 
other developments, some of a military nature, have 
contributed to enlargement of volume.:In the im- 
portant division of producing and marketing refined 
petroleum products the company continues to set a 
swift pace. Its technical staff is maintained at the 
highest point of efficiency, which is vital to the 
company’s operations. 


























U. S. Steel 

1943 1953 
Number of C Stockholders (Thou.).. 165 2231 
Net Plant & Equipment (Mil.)...................... $1,010 $1,8511 
RNR PISOINNED 3s ovsn casos checcsvse50 faceessectsseats $1,973 $3,850* 
BEACONS LOIN.) ....-.5--.0.00.052d0.000dh-sarsaceccdons $ 63 $220* 
Total C Dividend Paid (Mil,) cane $ 34 $ 78** 
Price Range—Common Stock ..................... 1934-1534 441-3312 

*—Estimated 1—1952. 
**—Indicated total. 2—To November 16, 1953. 




















Representing a consolidation of several sizeable 
steel properties more than half a century ago, United 
States Steel began its career as the largest concern 
in its industry and has maintained this rank by con- 
tinuing to expand in keeping pace with the needs of 
the country. At its inception the company had an 
important advantage. The consolidation was well 
conceived to bring together about the best integrated 
properties that could be assembled at the turn of 
the century. Well bal- (Please turn to page 282) 
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Companies 
With 
High Earnings 


By OUR STAFF 


SS ete continues to feature security 
movements and in recent weeks there were about as 
many year’s lows as highs recorded daily. This is 
the product of continuous revaluation of company 
prospects. Two factors stand out as being chiefly 
responsible for individual stock movements. One is 
the emphasis ;.6.ced on earnings reports as issued, 
and the secon is the information gleaned from these 
reports in respect to future earnings prospects. The 
best market performance, accordingly, is in those 
issues which reflect both good earnings for the first 
nine months of the year and at the same time give 
evidence of prospects for continued good earnings. 

We have made a special analysis of recent earn- 
ings reports and have selected out of a considerable 
number, four companies which have made a par- 
ticularly good showing this year, and which are 
likely to make an equally good showing at least the 
first half of 1954. The fifth stock which we added, 
Twentieth Century Fox, belongs in a different cate- 
gory but is included because new developments 
affecting the company seem encouraging. 

The four that have been favored by excellent earn- 
ings and which are described more fully in the ad- 
joining text, are: Revere Copper & Brass, Cincinnati 
Milling, General Dynamics and Lockeed Aircraft. 
Recent earnings trends of these companies are a 
continuation of trends established several years ago, 
which give them a more than transitory significance. 
Aside from Cincinnati Milling which has consider- 
able investment value, the others are of a more 
speculative character and more properly belong in 
portfolios in which a certain percentage of funds is 
marked for such purposes. 

Pertinent data on the companies will be found at 
the end of each individual text. (Please note: The 
feature “5 Stocks at Bargain Prices” scheduled for 
this issue has been postponed for later publication:) 
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Funded Debt: } None 





Shs. $4 Pfd: 48,874 - $100 par 
Shs. Common: 850,000 - $10 par 
Fiscal Year Dec. 31 
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1942 | 1943 1944 1946 | 1947 19486 1949 1950 1951 1952 1983 
[2.32 | 1.63] 2.70 | 2.6 | 2.70 | U.7h[ 11.13 [213.00 bee 
i {_1.h0 | 1.40] 1.40 | 1.75 | 1.75 2.05] 3.00 on 
| 32,0 | 30.8 | 30.4 | 29.5 | 28.6 | 26.5] 33.3 jee cas wi 








E Estimated earnings 


THE CINCINNATI MILLING MACHINE CO. 


BUSINESS: The company is one of the largest machine tool builders in the 
United States, holding an important position as a manufacturer of milling 
machines, and rounding out activities with a wide range of other machine 
tools, ranging from bench drills, surface, broaching and lapping equipment, 
to “elephant” metal forming machines. 


OUTLOOK: Cincinnati Milling is one of the most outstanding of all the 
machine tool manufacturers, ordinarily accounting for more than 10 per 
cent of the domestic machine tool industry’s shipments. In addition to its 
several plants in this country, it operates, through wholly-owned subsidiaries, 
plants in Birmingham, England, and The Netherlands which produce certain 
types of machine tools from the parent company’s designs. An American 
subsidiary, Carlisle Chemical Works, Inc., manufactures metal cutting oils, 
and specialty items for the food, soap, chemical, and building materials 
industries. Although the parent company had its origin in a business estab- 
lished 70 years ago, its common stock of which there are 850,000 shares 
outsatnding, was first listed on the New York Stock Exchange in 1946. It 
has a comparatively stable earnings record, operating profitably in every 
one of the last 16 years, with net income rising from $1.63 a share in 1947 
to $11.14 a share in 1952. This all-time record should be surpassed in the 
current year. For the 40 weeks to last Oct. 3, net earnings available for 
the common stock amounted to $10.30 a share, indicating net for the full 
year of close to $14 a share. Reflected in this rapid growth of earning 
power, of course, is the demand for machine tools in connection with the 
defense program, but an important contributor to higher sales and net 
earnings has been the need for new and more modern machine tools by 
various industries to keep pace with new manufacturing techniques. This 
trend continues, and is likely ot hold well into the future as automation in 
industry broadens. 


DIVIDENDS: Payments during 1953 were maintained at a $3 a share annual 
rate. In view of recently demonstrated earning power this rate could be 
readily increased. 


MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 51, compares with a 1952-53 price range 
of High—52'2, Low—3114. At current price the yield is 5.9%. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


December 31 
194. 1 


952 Change 
ASSETS (000 omitted) 
Cash & Marketable Securities $ 20,183 $ 19,425 —$ 758 
Receivables, Net 4,303 21,817 17,514 
Inventories 9,328 23,383 14,055 
Coll. on Uncomp. Contr. 5 (er) 7,270 + 7,270 
Other Current Assets 3,847 42 — 3,425 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 37,661 57,777 20,116 
Net Property 2,253 11,084 8,831 
Investments 6,176 6,22 - 050 
Other Assets 569 1,660 - 1,091 
TOTAL ASSETS $ 46,659 $ 76,747 +$ 30,088 
LIABILITIES 
Notes Payable $ 10,000 $ 10,000 
Accounts Payable $ 1,439 4,432 2,993 
Tax Reserve 5,036 4,596 — 440 
Accruals 2,545 4,961 2,416 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 9,020 23,989 + 14,969 
Reserves 2 14,942 15,410 - 468 
Preferred Stock 4,887 4,887 
Common Stock 7,331 8,500 1,169 
Surplus : 10,479 23,961 13,482 
TOTAL LIABILITIES ....... $ 46,659 $ 76,747 +$ 30,088 
WORKING CAPITAL RE inner $ 28,641 $ 33,788 +$ 5,147 
Re eons kev ecesnsaccacececccatscnsse 4.1 2.4 — 4.7 














































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


BUSINESS: Through its Electric Boat Division, General Dynamics, is a builder 
of submarines for the U. S. Navy, and its 97% owned Canadair, Ltd., 
is Canada’s largest aircraft manufacturer. Another division, Electro Dynamic, 
produces motors and generators for shipboard and other uses. The com- 
pany also has a large interest in Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., 
(Convair) builders of military and commercial aircraft. 


OUTLOOK: The company is successor, by change of name in 1952, to the 
Electric Boat Co., builders of various types of submarines, including current 
construction of the first atom-powered submersibles for the U. S. Govern- 
ment. Canadair, Ltd., which is also one of the world’s foremost aircraft 
builders has sizable contracts for Sabre jet fighter planes for the Canadian 
Government, as well for the British Royal Air Force, and reciprocating 
and jet engine training planes for the U. S. Air Force and the Royal 
Canadian Air Force, respectively. As of June 30, last, General Dynamics’ 
backlog of firm orders and letters of intent totaled approximately $253 
million. Net sales which reached a record high in 1952 of $134.5 million, 
compared with $82.6 million in 1951, are expected to reach an all-time 
high in the current year. This estimate is based on first half sales of $102.6 
million, or more than double the $50.1 million in net sales shown for 
the same period of 1952. Net income for 1953 is expected to show a parallel 
gain. For the first six months, per share earnings for the common stock 
were equal to $3.61, against $2.46 a share in the corresponding months 
of 1952, indicating full 1953 results of approximately $7.35 a share, 
an all-time high, surpassing the $5.72 a share earned in 1952 and $4.53 
a share realized in 1951. Considering recent earnings, management has 
pursued a conservative dividend policy, paying out only $1 a share in 1951 
and $2.25 a share last year, apparently preferring to build working capital 
which as of June 30, last, stood at approximately $24 million, compared 
with $15 million at the end of 1950. 


DIVIDENDS: Payments in varying amounts have been made without inter- 
ruption since 1936. 1953 payments totaled $2.25 a share, plus 75¢ payable 
Jan. 4, next. 

MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 34, compares with a 1952-53 price 
range of High—46%, Low—24%. At current price the yield is 8.6% based 
on a $3 annual dividend. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 










December 31 

1943 1952 Change 
ASSETS (000 omitted) 
Cash & iMarketable emamend Re $ 21,489 +$ 9,538 
poner mss we Net ..... esasssbecet . 27 i +) ees 
ig 7,422 22,188 + 14,766 
TOTAL CURRENT “ASSETS . 28,646 56,521 + 27,875 
aa 2,660 6,840 + 4,180 
Other Assets ..... 1,866 1,136 _ 730 
IEE «5 p2y.scaconissicsstnsecsisscussersssanisvebaverooee $ 33,172 $ 64,497 +$ 31,325 
LIABILITIES 
SE IND ooo ci cics ecenssnsicownccvesossnseseneaess $ 2,854 $ 12,783 +$ 9,929 
Accrued Taxes ; 229 5,886 — 2,343 
CS Ee * 2,379 2,585 1 206 
Cust. Advances ..... : os <ewaetanaags 13,094 + 13,094 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES . .. 13,462 34,348 + 20,486 
Other Liabilities ..................... an 2,234 316 — 1,918 
OS She [ae ae as re — 4,120 
Long Term Debt . be eeeeeer 3,077 + 3,077 
Preferred ne al ee aasesores se < weaypcuasaes 8,397 + 8,397 
Common Stock . ns 2,174 2,401 + 227 
MM Toss catch ccsssscsocs. . . 188 15,958 + 4776 
TOTAL LIABILITIES ...... .. $ 33,172 $ 64,497 +$ 31,325 
WORKING CAPITAL .... . $ 15,184 $ 22,173 +$ 6,989 
NI ooo csescssveascavssesineasscsocseeveovinee 2.1 1.6 = 5 


254 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


BUSINESS: Lockheed, famous for its Super-Constellations, is one of the 
nation’s greatest producers of commercial and military airframes of its 
own design and manufacture. 


OUTLOOK: The company is one of the fastest growing aircraft manufac- 
tures. Sales of airplanes, parts and services for 1952, totaled $438.1 million, 
an increase of 85% over 1951 sales of $237.2 million, and more than 
two and one-half times 1950 sales volume. Contributing to the strength 
of this company is the broad diversification of operations, including, in 
addition to the Super-Constellations for use of the military as well as for 
commercial transports, other types of reciprocating as well as jet engine 
powered fighters, jet powered trainers and patrol bombers. Net earnings 
for 1952 equaled $3.61 a share for the common stock, the company’s sole 
capitalization. After adjustment for the 1951 two-for-one split, these earn- 
ings compare with $2.55 a share in 1951, and $3.23 in 1950. Lockheed 
will establish new high records for 1953 sales and net income. Sales volume 
for the six months to June 30, last, totaling $389 million was more than 
double the $118.6 million shown for the like months of 1952, and produced 
net income of $9 million, equal to $3.60 a share, as compared with $2.6 
million, or $1.04 a share in the 1952 first half, akYwing for the 10% 
stock dividend paid in January, 1953. The outlook for the coming year 
gives promise of operations paralleling those of this year. As at the end 
of June, 1953, the order backlog amounted to $1,687 million, including 
orders for 87 Super-Constellations for delivery to domestic and foreign 
commercial airlines. As of June 30, the company had on hand $43 million 
in cash; only $46 million of $60 million in bank credits were drawn down. 


DIVIDENDS: So far this year three 37¥%2c quarterly dividends, plus the 
stock dividend, have been paid. It is believed that declaration of final 
quarter dividend may be accompanied by an extra in cash or stock. 


MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 27, compares with a 1952-53 price range 
of High—2734, Low—16% (adjusted). At current price the yield on cash basis 
is 5.5%. 

COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 














December 31 
1943 1952 Change 

ASSETS (000 omitted) 
Cash & Marketable Securities ........................ $ 67,413 $ 49,357 —$ 18,056 
Receivables, Net 106, ,009 — 50,199 
Inventories ....... 50,621 77,744 + 27,123 
Other Current As: 8,91 7,486 — 1,431 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 233,159 190,596 — 42,563 
NE as caer rod. van secur ne tescastepinniccaceeanaeatins 19,841 25,901 + 6,060 
Investments... 3,877 5,469 + 1,592 
Other Assets ...... 8,583 1,512 — 7,071 
eT RR SRI: $265,460 $223,478 —$ 41,982 
LIABILITIES 
Dntee. Peavedle = Banks ..........0.0ceccsseassescasoe: _ arsaceensess $ 46,000 +$ 46,000 
Accounts Payable ....... $ 40,834 36,526 — 4,308 
eee eee 21,965 14,905 — 7,0 
Accrued Taxes ............. 59,388 11,634 — 47,754 
Adv. & Dep. on Contr. .......... 1,911 45,353 ot 442 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES W000... 124,098 154,418 + 30,320 
i NINN | ccpeccaccsssscnipucstsavsliennccsazsaestoners,. cpuaueapes 7,191 + 7,191 
aca aire lide naa aapiseiovundenwicnasetniiticains I  ibicesececve — 18,053 
Notes Payable — Banks . OD snes 2 — 90,000 
Capital Sotck ................ 1,076 2,512 + 1,436 
CSE 2 ee een . $2,233 59,357 + 27,124 
TOTAL LIABILITIES .... $265,460 $223,478 —$ 41,982 
WORKING CAPITAL .. $109,061 $ 36,178 —$ 72,883 
NINN crcsescisscessssenscasssecssensesesserseers 1.8 v2 _ 6 
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: i. I 1929 - 1935 t 1929 --1935=> 
{ High - _ t High -- 4 + 
+ | Low - 1 ms Available Credit: $60,000, 000 = t Low -- % 
_ Ses Lreaos meee H ma Funded Debt: =e a — 
{ Shs.’ Cap." stk: 2,521,309 - sin par | 
Eze | Fiscal Yea “31 : {— 
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a ioe | T | | MR CL SECS = 
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_ REVERE COPPER & BRASS, INC. 20th CENTURY-FOX FILM CORPORATION 
t a , 
na BUSINESS: As one of the largest of the copper fabricators, Revere manu- BUSINESS: Long a leader in the production and distribution of motion 
factures a well diversified line of copper, brass, bronze and aluminum picture films, 20th Century-Fox has further strengthened its position in the 
products for use in construction fields, electrical, automotive and other film industry through its pioneering and development of CineaScope, the 
anufac- industries, household appliances, kitchen utensils, and airconditioning new technique in photographing and projecting motion pictures in black 
million, equipment. and white or in color. 
— OUTLOOK: Revere Copper & Brass, at one and the same time, is the  QUTLOOK: This company divested itself of theatre operation last September, 
a “* oldest and largest independent copper fabricator and one of the most in accordance with @ consent judgment stemming from the Federal Govern- 
page aggressive and modern, not only maintaining its position in this field, but ment’s anti-trust suit against Fox and other motion picture companies. 
natn developing as this country’s largest non-integrated fabricator of wrought For 1952, the company, on the basis of its operations as a film producer 
vi . aluminum mill products. Its rapid expansion into the aluminum production and distributor only, did a film rental business totaling $93.1 million on 
5 os 3 parallels the increasing usage of the metal in heavy and light industry. which it earned $1.18 a share for its common stock, compared with 77 cents 
natin Its 10 plants in locations from coast to coast are equipped with the most © share in 1951, and $1.56 a share in the year previous. Management 
Prete modern machinery to reduce production costs, improve quality, and expand recognized that the entire industry was in something like the doldrums 
aii productive capacity. Research is engaged in a wide range of diversified which some producers were attributing to competition from TV receiving 
ge a activities closely coordinated with those of the company’s sales and manu- _S€ts, while” others saw the desirability of applying improved techniques 
aici facturing groups, and aimed at maintaining present and future operations © the filming of pictures and Projecting them on moving picture theatre 
: 9 on a profitable basis by opening large new markets for its various products screens. In keeping with its foremost position in the industry, 20th Century- 
10% in both copper and aluminum. Reflecting this progress is the growth in net Fox, shunning any attempt to produce pictures with three dimensions that 
. Cy sales from $116 million in 1946, to a record high of $187.7 million in 1952, required polarized glasses or made necessary high cost alterations in movie 
7 roe which was surpassed in the first 9 months of this year with net sales of | houses, proceeded to develop CineaScope, which has caught on to such 
“ a $195.6 million. Net earnings for the 9 months equalled $6.14 a share, as %" extent that already Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and Warner Bros., have con 
she compared with $3.72 a share for the corresponding period of 1952. On tracted with the company to use this process in the filming of their pro- 
sd the basis of 1953 first three-quarters, net for the full year is likely to ductions, and bes addition Fox has licensed the Bell & Howell Co., to 
— approach $8.40 a share, compared with $5.28 a share in 1952, when manufacture CineaScope lenses for sale to theatre supply houses. The 
own: operations were hampered by work stoppages and earnings curtailed first poe to be released by Fox produced by the CineaScope method 
by government price regulations. The company has no funded debt nor has been “The Robe” which has broken attendance records. Three more 
us the ae . ear CineaS ] heduled for thi ith follow duri 
. fal preferred stock, its sole capitalization consisting of 1,286,916 common ineaScope releases are scheduled for this year, with 18 to follow during 
shares. It has strong finances, and as at the end of last year current assets 1954. Earnings for this year are not likely to improve on 1952 showing, 
of $43.1 million exceeded current liabilities by $31.4 million. but an potentials reo company give its share an improved speculative 
range DIVIDENDS: Payments on an ascending scale have been made since 1947, “PP&° eee ee ee , Be hon, bizale 
h basis those for 1953 increasing to $3 a share from $2.50 made in 1950-52. DIVIDENDS: The company continues to maintain dividend payments at 
A dividend of $1 a share is payable Jan. 5, next, the ex-dividend date the rate of $1 a share annually, compared to 50 cents a share in 1952. 
being Dec. 10, 1953. MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 18 compares with a 1952-53 price range 
. MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 41, compares with a 1952-53 price of High—1914, Low—10%2. At current price the yield is 5.5%. 
ena? range of High—42%, Low—28%. At current price the yield is 7.3%. COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 
Dec. 25 ¢. 27 
18,056 COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS a 1943 000 12,4) chore 
, omitte 
27,123 —_ 1943 (ood ormmed) «—N'"S® Cash & Marketable Securities $ 38,499 $13,060 —$ 25,439 
anes Cash & Marketable Securities ....... isaac ee lan Se ae am it ae 
, Receivables, Net .............000000 7,252 2. Bo - oe 2'740 "842 -~St«*d0' 898 
6,060 TCT ee eee eee 14,328 24,136 + 9,808 TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 79/570 83,663 + 4093 
1,592 Other Current Assets 1,114 + 1,114 ioe Bropert 39.439 13207 —- 26232 
7,071 TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 24,938 43,136 + 18198 jee 6,285 7566 + 1281 
41,982 Net Property .2.......:.ccs 13,202 23,250 + 10,048  Ojher Assets 7'129 3667 — 3,462 
ee ear —_— TF TOTAL ASSETS $132,423 $108,103 —$ 24,320 
46,000 f Other Assets ........ . ay ’ LIA | 
4,308 PM IES © cox cecsyssqivscesnstossaqassscaspssnccxvoseoese /$ 41 231 $ 67,568 +$ 26,337 Notes & Debt Payable $ 893 $ 2,491 +$ 1,598 
7,060 LIABILITIES Accounts Payable 6,269 11,789 + 5,520 
47,754 PTI INN 556055 6o5 sofa Ske kvcecdeg sa cpoaveasenckecvens $ 3,135 $ 6,788 4+$ 3,653 Tax Reserve 32,906 2,691 — 30,215 
43,442 Tax Reserve 2,506 2,552 + 046 = Accruals 2,52 580 — 1,942 
30,320 MN ores cab eracyigentnsactunncapasseveneon 1,579 2,391 oe 812. TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 42,590 17,551 — 25,039 
¢ TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES ...... 7,220 11,731 + 4,511 Other Liabilities : we betaine 4,381 — 4,381 
7,191 Other Liabilities 626 + 626 — Reserves Seacecrsenee ide. ee 3,992 + 3,992 
18,053 ee ea 3,858 2,150 — 1,708 Long Term Debt 10,334 6,649 — 3,685 
90,000 Long Term Debt .. 5,829 — 5,829 Preferred Stock aiccuieens one — 10,000 
1, Preferred Stock .... 11,266 — 11,266 $1.50 Pfd. & Common Stock : sedesconce = OO — 32,000 
27,124 Common Stock 5,057 4,887 —_ Li Common Stock .... Re En ee 2,769 + 2,769 
41,982 Surplus ....... , Pee Ant Ct 001 48,174 + 40,1 ae RO 33,1 77,142 + 44,024 
72,883 TOTAL LIABILITIES sees seeraeseseees $ 41,231 $ 67,568 +$ 26, 37 TOTAL SSSA SSR Ree Ree ee $132,423 $108,103 —$ 24,320 
’ PGIENIEE GRRPEVINE .55.5.ccccccssessseccsstenssenscoreneee $ 17,718 $ 31,405 +$ 13,687 WORKING CAPITAL .... $ 36, $ 66,112 +$ 29,132 
6 MAURIE TRINUNEN ces ssscovuisescrctvenessvenesussvensoniceis 3.4 6 ao ‘2 CURRENT RATIO Bet 1.8 4.7 + 29 
EET NOVEMBER 28, 1953 255 










































































































































































































































































































































































































| Exchanging 25 


Static Issues for 


od 


12 Promising 
Ones 








By J. C. CLIFFORD 


a since the capital gains tax—and, in more 
recent years, high income taxes—became a compell- 
ing factor in profits and losses on securities, in- 
vestors have found it beneficial to re-examine their 
portfolios for the purpose of (1) taking advantage 
of tax losses and (2) strengthening their holdings. 
Preparations for making up individual tax reports 
usually start in the closing weeks of the year, which 
accounts for a good deal of “tax switching” at 
that time. 

The amount of switching depends on the condi- 
tion of the market. The decline in securities, which 
predominated for most of this year, furnished an 
obvious background to increased tax-selling which 
may be expected to take place from now until the 
end of 1953. Many investors, however, have learned 
that it is not necessary to wait until the close of 
the year to make their adjustments so that a good 
deal of tax selling probably has already taken place, 
notably during the late summer months when the 
market was at its weakest. 

In making tax switches, timing is an important 
consideration. To switch immediately from a stock 
selling at its low into another selling at or near its 
high, especially after a prolonged rise in the latter, 
might involve the investor in a new set of losses. 
It is urged that caution be used in the timing of 
sale and purchase even when it is likely that the 
position of the portfolio would be improved by mak- 
ing the exchange. 
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As a general principle, 
when the investor has 
decided to liquidate a 
position in a particular 
stock, whether for tax 
purposes or because of 
intrinsic demerit, it 
would be wise not to sell 
on weakness but wait for 
market rallies. Quite 
often, considerable sav- 
ings can be obtained by 
exercising patience. By 
the same token, it may 
also prove wise to wait 
before completing the 
switch in order to obtain 
a more advantageous 
buying point on market 
weakness. In the mean- 
time, the cash realized 
from the sale should be 
earmarked for the spe- 
cific purpose of complet- 
ing the switch when a 
more favorable oppor- 
tunity occurs. In prepar- 
ation, the investor should 
have before him, in ad- 
vance of the time when 
he makes his purchase, a 
list of stocks which he 
has carefully investi- 
gated and which offer 
him an opportunity to 
better his position. With- 
out the need of hurrying 
to complete his switch- 
ing transaction, the in- 
vestor may now at his 
leisure decide which of 
these stocks would suit his purposes best and at 
which price he should consider making the new 
investment. That, of course, will depend on future 
market conditions and these developments should 
be followed carefully. 

Before proceding on to the main task of this 
article which is to explain how investors in the 25 
stocks listed in the accompanying table as undesir- 
able can improve their position, it would be helpful 
to indicate some important “do’s and don’ts” in 
switching, aside from those already commented on. 


Some Helpful Hints 


In the first place, it is not necessary or even 
desirable, as a rule, to switch into stocks selling at 
the same price level as those from which the switch 
is made. This is particularly true of the lower-priced 
groups. Since most stocks in this category are unat- 
tractive by investment standards—that is to say, 
their earnings are erratic—it would obviously be of 
no advantage to switch into others of the same type. 

Inexperienced investors, normally loath to take a 
loss in the first place, shrink from making a switch 
into a higher priced stock as this would diminish the 
number of shares they hold. This is a fallacy, for the 
simple reason that it is obviously better to own a 
smaller number of shares in a sound corporation 
than a larger number in a concern that is having 
difficulties and not likely (Please turn to page 278) 
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25 Stocks With Narrowing Earnings Margin 
————195] ____ 1952 1953 ? 
Ist 9 mos. Indicated 

Net Per Div. Per Net Per Div. Per Net Per Div. —Price Range— Recent Indicated 

Share Share Share Share Share Per Share 1951-1953t Price Yield 
Alaska Juneau Gold Fenn CY SATE Renee (d)$ .06 (d)$ .12 37%- 2 2% 
American Bank Note ......00...f.00........0c000c00 1.20 $1.00 .83 $1.00 $ .40 $1.00 205-1434 15 6.6% 
American Export Lines 1.91 1.75 3.20 1.50 1.50 221-122 13 11.5 
American-Hawaiian Steamship £..... 2.10 3.00 (d) .78 3.00 1.28 3.00 67 -41'2 61 49 
American Ship Building .... ties 9.74 3.00 6.411 4.00 4.00 6512-42 43 9.3 
American Sumatra Tobacco ...v..................(d) 89 1.50 52° .50 2312-1012 132 
American Woolen 9.22 6.00 (d) 7.39 {d) 6.92 4672-13% 16 
American Zinc 4.54 1.25 3.44 1.00 1.57 1.00 2958-1134 14 7.1 
Bath Iron Works . 2.77 2.00 3.23 2.00 2.00 2812-1834 21 9.5 
Brunswick-Balks-Collender 2.07 1.25 1.32 1.00 15 .87'2 231%4-13% 14 6.2 
Bush Terminal Co. ‘ 1.31 .40 1.32 603 95 .603 15 -10% 12 5.0 
Central Aquirre Sugar 2.60 1.75 2.182 1.60 1.60 2078-1858 20 8.0 
Cerro de Pasco ............... a Wriahecciteccessnse 15.87 2.00° 8.79 2.007 96 1.25% 5834-1958 21 5.9 
Chicago & North Western Ry. (d) 2.75 (d)1.76 (d)3.41 2812-1212 13 
oe Ne a Re nreRrepier eer: CER ro mr Ryeee 5.46 tS 1.95 1.60 1.60 2434-14 15 10.6 
Eversharp, Inc. .¥ 1.70 1.30 1.86 1.40 645 1.40 16%-11 12 11.6 
URONIEO GIOMO occ cece sete cr scctvtu'rsn Gb echcasonnaenesce 1.90 1.75 2.46 1.00 (d).93 .50 2812-1614 17 3.0 
Homestake Mining 1.05 2.15 .88 1.85 1.85 4234-33% 35 5.2 
Hudson Bay Mining 5.53 5.00 5.45 5.00 3.25 4.00 6634-3614 42 9.5 
Liquid Carbonic 2.94 1.35 Pe i 1.40 1.40 2312-154 17 8.2 
oT TLC a a eR eRe: | SERN 3.07 92 3.86 4 4212-21 23 
Savage Arms 3.55 1.40 2.32 1.30 1.62 1.00° 2134-1118 1134 8.5 
Spalding (A. G.) & Bros. 2.34 1.50 .26 1.00 1.00° 17%%-1132 1212 8.0 
Telautograph Corp. 77 1.09 90 25 16%s- 4%) 15 1.6 
U. S. Lines 4.94 2.00 6.95 2.00 3.25 1.50 2312-14 14% 10.4 
+—To November 6, 1953. 1_Year ended June 30, 1953. 3—Plus unk > 5—6 months. : 
d—Deficit. *—Year ended July 31, 1953. 4_Paid 10% in stock. 

12 Stocks in a Promising Position 
aoe ; — re -1951. aa —- os 1952 eae atic —1953- : 

Ist 9 mos. Indicated 

Net Per Div. Per Net Per Div. Per Net Per Div. Price Range—~ _— Recent Indicated 

Share Share Share Share Share Per Share 1951-19537 Price Yield 
American Can | aaa $2.75 $1.25 $2.25 $1.26 $2.15 a $1 .40 3776-23% 38 3.6% 
American Gas & Electric 2:33 1.50 2.33 1.50 2.523 1.602 34 -2534 32 5.0 
Central & South West Corp. ..... 1.34 .90 1.60 95 1.29 1.04 2214-134 22 47 
ee EE eae RE 1.07 60 1.17 75 1.07 80 2136-1234 19 4.2 
C. |. T. Financial 2.92 1.80 3.08 1.80 2.65 1.80 3014-2314 29 6.2 
Dow Chemical 1.65 80° 1.581 80° 434 1.00 4414-334 36 2.7 
Florida Power Corp. 1.29 1.20 1.80 1.20 1.35 29 -17'% 29 4.6 
International Tel & Tel. 20.00.0000 2.60 60" 3.09 .80 1.00 2034-13 14 7.1 
Rea taes tT PN 55-85 oo cers ccs peste wees pcan 2.05 1.41 2.06 1.45 1.70 1.50 3714-2534 36 4.1 
ee, ne 98 2.17 1.15 2.09 1.00 4656-26 34 2.9 
Radio Corp. of America .......0.......00ccceeee 2.02 1.00 2.10 1.00 1.62 1.00 29%-16% 23 > 4.3 
Westinghouse Electric 4.03 2.00 4.23 2.00 3.26 2.00 50 -345 48 4.1 
t—To November 9, 1953. 2.19 menthe ended September 30, 1953. 
1_Year ended May 31, 1953. 4_Quarter ended August 31, 1953. 
2—Plus stock. 
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New Trend to... 
Automatie 


Machinery 


By JOHN D. C. WELDON 


i. sciences and new technological trends, 
especially in the last two score years, have had a 
profound effect upon the American economy. Because 
of the ability of our industries to adopt new produ- 
cing and processing methods, the United States has 
been able to wage two major wars, the last on two 
fronts, against powerful antagonists, and at the 
same time raise the living standard of its people to 
the highest level known to civilization. These years 
formed the “mechanization in industry” era the 
first phase of an industrial revolution, a logical de- 
velopment if manufacturers were to break away 
from outmoded and antiquated facilities requiring 
production of goods by human hands that were lim- 
ited in their capacity by human endurance. 

Yet, the progress made so far in mechanization is 
not enough if American industries are going to be 
able to meet the demands from an increasing popu- 
lation for all the things, from automobiles to shoes, 
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that have come to be essentials to our way of life. 
According to some estimates, this country will find 
it necessary to expand the productivity of its labor 
force by approximately 43 per cent within the next 
six years if it is to maintain the past increase in 
the standard of living. To achieve this objective, 
industry will be forced to resort to automation of 
processes of production. 





A New World for a New Industry 


Automation is a relatively new word in our lang- 
uage. It was coined in 1940 by Mr. Del Harder, the 
Ford Motor Co.’s vice president of manufacturing, 
who applied it principally to the use of mechanical 
hands in extracting sheet-metal stampings from 
heavy presses. Automation in industry has come a 
long way since then, developing in what appears to 
be the second phase of industrial revolution. It is 
the natural sequence to the age of mechanization in 
industry. Mechanization made it possible to replace 
hand labor and the manually operated machine with 
new and more efficient machine tools mechanically 
powered. Automation, so far as the operation of the 
machine is concerned, eliminates the human element. 
It makes possible the automatic movement of ma- 
terials in process from station to station, and from 
machine to machine by pre-determined, rigidly main- 
tained time schedules. 

The Ford Motor Co.’s new Cleveland foundry and 
engine plant is regarded as a good illustration of 
automation. There, six-cylinder engine blocks are 
conveyed automatically, through various machining 
processes. The entire set-up constitutes a line ap- 
proximately 1,600-feet long occupying 46,200-square 
feet. A crankshaft drilling machine drills 20 differ- 
ent holes while moving the shaft through 48 separate 
stations. Another unit performs a series of drilling, 
milling, chamfering and tapping operations. Alto- 
gether, through careful research and planning, 44 
automatic processes and 80 transfer units were 
combined to perform 530 broaching, milling, drilling, 
reaming, and tapping operations on each cylinder 
block casting in an automatically timed sequence. 
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All that the entire process requires in the way 
of human labor are the job setters who replace worn 
tools whenever an automatically operated board 
called a “toolometer” indicates that a tool, because 
of wear, needs to be replaced. What Ford has done 
in the way of automation at its foundry and engine 





plant and in its Buffalo, N. Y. stamping plant has 
been to get the capacity from the machines formerly 
controlled by manual handling and eliminating much 
of human drudgery. Such processes make for safer 
operations, improves quality of product, and lowers 
production costs. 











Manufacturers of Automatic Equipment 








1953 





Net 
Sales 
(Millions) 


Net Per 
Share 


Net 
Sales 


(Millions) 


Ist 9 Months 


Net Per 
Share 


Price Range 
1952-53* 


Recent 
Price 


tndicated 
Div. Indicated 
1953 Yield 





COMMENTS 





Amer. Mach. & Fdry. ...... $105.8 


$2.03 


$106.1 


$1.56 


2478-1634 


22 


$1.002 


4.5% 


Manufactures automatic and semi- 
automatic machinery and other equip- 
ment for tobacco and other industries; 
electric motors, welded steel products, 
and mechanisms for atomic projects. 





Bendix Aviation .............. 508.7 


724 


478.0 


5.96 


6814-4518 


62 





3.75 6.0 


Produces wide range of instruments, 
controls, radar and navigation devices, 
electronic pjlots and many other prod- 
ucts for aviation, automotive, and 
other industrie. 





Bliss, (E..W.) Co. ............ 53.1 


4.32 


47.8 


2.39 


2134-1214 






1.00- 7.6 


Products consist of various types of 
machines for use in the automotive, 
steel, can and container, electrical, 
metal-working and other industries. 





Te ore 57.1 


4.44 


48.6 


5.15 


2812-1354 


28 


3.002 10.7 


A machine tool maker specializing in 
turret lathes and boring mills widely 
used by mass production industries. 





Chain Belt 37.5 


3.69 


31.01 


3.161 


42 -30 


30 


2.50 8.3 


SEE TEXT 





Cinc. Milling Machine .... 128.6 


11.14 


10.3038 


51-31% 


50 


3.00 6.0 


A brief analysis of this company ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue under 
title of ‘Companies With Promisnig 
Future.” 





Cutler Hammer ................ 62.1 


4.13 


44-3154 


38 


2.50 6.5 


A leading manufacturer of motor con- 
trol and other power drjven machinery 
equipment, magnetic devices, and 
electrical equipment, including recently 
developed “control center’. 





Ex-Cell-O Corp. .............. 88.9 


7.42 


71.4 


5.27 


5934-3912 


47 


2.002 4.2 


SEE TEXT 





Food Machinery & Chem. 217.2 


3.41 


174.4 


2.77 


5614-3314 


37 


2.00 5.4 


An important manufacturer of food 
processing equipment, canning ma- 
chinery. Also produces agricultural 
equipment, and does a large chemical 
business. 





RRO MREES si cxcvetiboscdccrchenness 


4.82 


67.2 


2.22 


4834-3554 


38 


3.00 7.8 


SEE TEXT 





Mesta Machine .............. 


2.71 


24.84 


54%-30 


30 


2.50 8.3 


A leading manufacturer of steel mill 
equipment, as well as hydraulic forg- 
ing and bending presses and other 
equipment for various industries. 





Minn.-Honeywell Reg. .... 165.7 


3.00 


154.3 


2.50 


6634-4554 


66 


2.25 3.4 


SEE TEXT 





Monarch Machine Tool .. 26.1 


3.53 


24.3 


3.60 


2058-1514 


17 


1.35 7.9 


Products include of semi-automatic and 
fully automatic toolmaker, engine and 
other types of lathes. 





National Acme .............. 


5.53 


eaters 4.53 


3614-28 


30 


3.00 10.0 


Producer of automatic machine tools. 
Its electrical division manufactures 
limit, control station and motor starter 
switches, solenoids and id coun- 
ters. 








Niles-Bement-Pond Co. . 78.6 


2012-1312 


16 


1.40 8.9 


Manufactures autematic turret lathes, 
iig borers, die-sinkers, gauges, and 
various types of cutting tools. 





BeaeNN Yr CONG. oss oocsscssctnace 396.2 


6.75 


492-3112 


45 


3.00 6.6 


Subsidiaries and divisons produce a 
broad line of instrumentation and con- 
trols, hydraulic equipment, electrical 
apparatus and automatic machinery. 





United Engineer. & Fdry. 85.0 


1.51 


39.94 824 


1956-12 


1.10 9.1 


Designs and builds machinery and 
equipment for the steel, paper-making, 
rubber, and other industries. 





Van Norman Co. ............ 


2.93 


14.44 


1.734 


1758-12'2 


13 


1.40 10.7 


Manufactures milling machines, radius, 
cylindrical and other types of grinders; 

t t homing hines, brake 
drum lathes, and a complete line of 
cutting tools. 








' *—To November 5, 1953. 
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1_9 months ended July 31, 1953. 


2—Plus stock. 
3—40 weeks ended October 3, 1953. 
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4—6 months. 
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Automatie 


Machinery 


By JOHN D. C. WELDON 






i. sciences and new technological trends, 
especially in the last two score years, have had a 
profound effect upon the American economy. Because 
of the ability of our industries to adopt new produ- 
cing and processing methods, the United States has 
been able to wage two major wars, the last on two 
fronts, against powerful antagonists, and at the 
same time raise the living standard of its people to 
the highest level known to civilization. These years 
formed the “mechanization in industry” era the 
first phase of an industrial revolution, a logical de- 
velopment if manufacturers were to break away 
from outmoded and antiquated facilities requiring 
production of goods by human hands that were lim- 
ited in their capacity by human endurance. 

Yet, the progress made so far in mechanization is 
not enough if American industries are going to be 
able to meet the demands from an increasing popu- 
lation for all the things, from automobiles to shoes, 
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that have come to be essentials to our way of life. 
According to some estimates, this country will find 
it necessary to expand the productivity of its labor 
force by approximately 43 per cent within the next 
six years if it is to maintain the past increase in 
the standard of living. To achieve this objective, 
industry will be forced to resort to automation of 
processes of production. 


A New World for a New Industry 


Automation is a relatively new word in our lang- 
uage. It was coined in 1940 by Mr. Del Harder, the 
Ford Motor Co.’s vice president of manufacturing, 
who applied it principally to the use of mechanical 
hands in extracting sheet-metal stampings from 
heavy presses. Automation in industry has come a 
long way since then, developing in what appears to 
be the second phase of industrial revolution. It is 
the natural sequence to the age of mechanization in 
industry. Mechanization made it possible to replace 
hand labor and the manually operated machine with 
new and more efficient machine tools mechanically 
powered. Automation, so far as the operation of the 
machine is concerned, eliminates the human element. 
It makes possible the automatic movement of ma- 
terials in process from station to station, and from 
machine to machine by pre-determined, rigidly main- 
tained time schedules. 

The Ford Motor Co.’s new Cleveland foundry and 
engine plant is regarded as a good illustration of 
automation. There, six-cylinder engine blocks are 
conveyed automatically, through various machining 
processes. The entire set-up constitutes a line ap- 
proximately 1,600-feet long occupying 46,200-square 
feet. A crankshaft drilling machine drills 20 differ- 
ent holes while moving the shaft through 43 separate 
stations. Another unit performs a series of drilling, 
milling, chamfering and tapping operations. Alto- 
gether, through careful research and planning, 44 
automatic processes and 80 transfer units were 
combined to perform 530 broaching, milling, drilling, 
reaming, and tapping operations on each cylinder 
block casting in an automatically timed sequence. 
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All that the entire process requires in the way 
of human labor are the job setters who replace worn 
tools whenever an automatically operated board 
called a “toolometer” indicates that a tool, because 
of wear, needs to be replaced. What Ford has done 
in the way of automation at its foundry and engine 










plant and in its Buffalo, N. Y. stamping plant has 
been to get the capacity from the machines formerly 
controlled by manual handling and eliminating much 
of human drudgery. Such processes make for safer 
operations, improves quality of product, and lowers 
production costs. 



























Manufacturers of Automatic Equipment 
1953 
Ist 9 Months 
Net Net tndicated 
Sales Net Per Sales Net Per Price Range Recent Div. Indicated COMMENTS 
(Millions) Share (Millions) Share 1952-53* Price 1953 Yield 
PD s 2 9 Manufactures automatic and semi- 

Amer. Mach. & Fdry. ...... $105.8 $2.03 $106.1 $1.56  247%-1634 22 $1.00 4.5% pre meso einai aod thee cauie 
ment for tobacco and other industries; 
electric motors, welded steel products, 
and mechanisms for atomic projects. 

Bendix Aviation .............. 508.7 7.22 478.0 5.96 68%-45¥8 62 3.75 6.0 Produces wide range of instruments, 
controls, radar and navigation devices, 
electronic pjlots and many other prod- 
ucts for aviation, automotive, and 
other industrie. 

Bliss, (E. W.) Co. ............ 53.1 4.32 47.8 2.39 2134-12% 13 1.002 7.6 Products consist of various types of 
machines for use in the automotive, 
steel, can and container, electrical, 
metal-working and other industries. 

UCP CO, occ cesicseeseosss 57.1 4.44 48.6 5.15 28%2-13% 28 3.002 10.7. A machine tool maker specializing in 

i turret lathes and boring mills widely 
ife used by mass production industries. 
find Gein "Bal es oo kiecais 37.5 3.69 31.01 3.161 42 -30 30 2.50 8.3 SEE TEXT 
bor 
ext Cinc. Milling Machine .... 128.6 11.14 10.303 51 -31% 50 3.00 6.0 A brief analysis of this company ap- 
ee pears elsewhere in this issue under 
> ee title of ‘(Companies With Promisnig 
ive, Future.” 

T of Guileritammler’..:.00... 62.1 5.81 4.13 44 -3134 38 2.50 6.5 A leading manufacturer of motor con- 
trol and other power drjven machinery 
quip t, gnetic devices, and 
electrical equipment, including recently 
developed ‘‘control center’. 
34-391; 2 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. .............. 88.9 7.42 71.4 5.27 5934-392 47 2.00 4.2 SEE TEXT 
ng- 
the Food Machinery & Chem. 217.2 3.41 174.4 2.77 56%-33% 37 2.00 5.4 An important manufacturer of food 
: processing equipment, canning ma- 
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ical equipment, and does a large chemical 
. business. 
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the Monarch Machine Tool .. 26.1 3.53 24.3 3.60 20%-15% 17 1.35 7.9 Products include of semi-automatic and 
ent. Fully aut tic tool , engine and 
cing other types of lathes. 

. i 1... i aeroler 4.53 3614-28 30 3.00 10.0 Producer of automati hine tools. 
rom National Acme .............. 39.9 5.53 , Its electrical " dialen ype Reece 
ain- limit, contre! station and motor starter 

switches, solenoids and solenoid coun- 
ters. 
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ap- trols, hydraulic equipment, electrical 
>. apparatus and automatic machinery. 
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Other automobile builders are moving, slowly per- 
haps, toward the auotmatic, or as it is sometimes 
called, the push-button plant. Chrysler, for in- 
stance, has in operation certain automation processes 
with substantial economies being effected in man- 
hours and unit-costs. Nash, too, is moving toward 
automation. It now has in use an automatic instal- 
lation for machining engine heads, resulting in a 
saving of approximately 80% of work-time. Auto- 
mation, in the engineer’s opinion, is the missing 
link which enables industry to obtain the maximum 
usefulness of its capital investment in tools and 
equipment. The progress already made by many 
companies, the large as well as the smaller organiza- 
tions, has resulted in more efficient production, bet- 
ter products, and an improved profit margin. The 
possibilities along these lines are so widely recog- 
nized that automation is fast becoming the No. 1 
consideration of management in meeting competi- 
tion and laying the base for growth. 

This trend was highlighted by the remarks of 
various managerial personnel and industrial engi- 
neers at the American Management Association’s 
Manufacturing Conference of last April. Automa- 
tion, it is pointed out, not only raises plant efficiency 
but permits management to elevate its own stand- 
ards by enabling it to concentrate on product quality 
and high productivity, rather than to be burdened 
with the problems concerning the flow of materials 
or the shifting of labor forces. At the same time, 
automation upgrades labor, cuts down time of pro- 
ductive facilities, reduces spoilage of materials in 
process, and increases productivity per worker. 
There is no process of production that cannot be 
“automated”, according to Mr. H. D. Rowe, Ford’s 
Manager of the Cleveland Engine Plant, who states 
a department, a sequence of operations, or even a 
single operation can be carried out through auto- 
mation. 

Increasing Need for Automation 


It would be difficult, at the present time, to predict 
how fast plant automation in the various industries 
is going to develop, and to what degree. The con- 
census of opinion is that the inherent advantages of 
automation are the means to more efficient produc- 
tion. It is only a matter of time before practically 
every manufacturing and processing plant will have 
adopted automatic methods for one or more processes 
according to the scope of operations. The evolution 
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is well under way, and the trend toward full auto- 
mation—the coming into existence of the automatic 
or push-button plant—should be steadily upward. 
As new machines, electronic devices and conveyor 
systems are developed the pace should accelerate. 
Petroleum refineries, atomic energy plants, and 
chemical processing plants are already well along 
the road toward complete automation. 

Continuation of the rapid progress in bringing 
forth the fully automatic plant for the chemical in- 
dustry, for example, is regarded as a “must” if that 
industry is to increase its number and volume of 
products, reduce production costs, and make chem- 
ical products more available at lower prices, up- 
grading, at the same time, the status of labor. In the 
opinion of Dr. C. F. Prutton, senior vice president, 
Mathieson Chemical Co., the push-button chemical 
factory of tomorrow will reduce the hazards to per- 
sonnel, by means of control from a distance, of in- 
flammable, explosive, or poisonous materials. Auto- 
mation will make necessary the employment of 
larger numbers of men of high technical proficiency 
to manage facilities; men of still higher level of 
technical skill to develop the combination of instru- 
ments, processes, and process equipment; process 
operators of high skill capable of taking over if and 
when instruments fail, and large numbers of process 
equipment maintenance men. What the push-button 
factory will eliminate will be the necessity for so 
much physical labor. 

This is the outlook for conditions that should pre- 
vail in all so-called push-button plants. Many com- 
panies in other industries have also progressed 
toward automation, achieving greater efficiency, im- 
proved products, increased profits, and better work- 
ing conditions for personnel. Automation in industry 
should, therefore, mean the emancipation of the 
worker from the drudgery of back-breaking tasks, 
the monotony of the menial job which blanketed 
initiative, and took away from the individual so 
engaged a name in exchange for a number. All of 
these have been and continue to be the roots that 
nourish the worker’s discontent. Automation mean . 
then, the upgrading of countless numbers of laborers 
and unskilled workers, and create more leisure 
time to enjoy considerably higher living standards. 


Push-Button Operations Cut Costs 


The transition to complete automation, while ac- 
celerating its pace, is undoubtedly going to be grad- 
ual. The reappearance of buyers’ markets and the 
resulting stimulation of competition, will exert pres- 
sure on managements to cut overhead and produc- 
tion costs through automation. New machines or 
modification of current models will be in demand, 
as will also special machinery and equipment and 
controls, some of which have yet to be designed. In- 
dicative of developments to come is the new elec- 
tronic control only lately developed by General 
Electric Co., to govern machine operations by means 
of a tape on which is recorded the motions neces- 
sary to perform a specific machining process. It is 
expected that by early next year the Giddings & 
Lewis Machine Tool Co., will be using the first of 
these recording units for the operation of one of 
their milling machines processing parts for jet 
planes. 

This development is suggestive of what may fur- 
ther develop for the machine tool builders—the Bul- 
lard Co., Cincinnati (Please turn to page 282) 
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By PHILLIP DOBBS 


: —_— and acquisitions, either consummated 
or proposed, have been recent developments attract- 
ing increasing investor attention. 

Moves of this sort, of course, are not a novelty. 
Mergers, acquisitions and consolidations have oc- 
curred at frequent intervals over a long period of 
years. Some of them, particularly of marginal com- 
panies in certain industries, have been entered into 
for years by both sides as a defensive measure—a 
matter of self-preservation. This was especially true 
of those negotiated during the 1907 and 1930 eras 
when the general economy had fallen from its then 
high levels. These also were periods when strong 
companies, by merger or acquisition, absorbed 
smaller units in identical or related fields that were 
close to the “brink” or that had found the going 
a little too rough. 

A classic example of a development of this char- 
acter was the taking over of the old Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co., by the United States Steel 
Corporation. This daring action, as it was then 
considered in 1907, helped stem the “panic” of that 
year, restored confidence in the economic future of 
America, and hastened the recovery of general busi- 
hess. Today, and for many years past, TC&I is one 
of Steel’s important component parts. Other mergers 
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were entered into by smaller com- 
panies at various times on the the- 
ory that a consolidation of cash and 
other assets would provide greater 
financial strength, and by combin- 
ing operations unprofitable facilities 
could be eliminated, other economies 
could be effected and profit margins 
improved. Mergers of this sort were 
along defensive lines, but even so, 
many of them eventually proved ad- 
vantageous and of benefit to the 
shareowners. 

In contradistinction to such mo- 
tives, other mergers or acquisitions 
have been founded upon more solid 
foundations. These have been the 
bringing together of one profitable 
activity with another, each, gener- 
ally, complementing each other, cre- 
ating a greater degree of integra- 
tion and strengthening the new or- 
ganization’s competitive position. 
Mergers or acquisitions of this char- 
acter are another phase of growth. 
A good example of this is the 1952 
merger of E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
manufacturers of pharmaceuticals, 
medicinals, antibiotics, and related products, with 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., that had confined oper- 
ations to the production of industrial chemicals. Both 
companies were successful entities. The merger, 
however, was a logical one. It provides the Squibb 
division with a dependable source of raw materials 
and gives Mathieson a direct outlet, in addition to its 
many other markets, for a number of chemical prod- 
ucts Squibb uses in manufacturing a number of its 
products. In addition, it provides the combined oper- 
ations with greater research facilities, increased 
financial strength, and permits the economies of 
consolidation. 

Mergers such as this indicate the changing com- 
plexion of corporate activity and point to the shape 
of things to come in the way of corporate structures 
and the expansion of multi-product companies. This 
is a natural trend in an era of bigness that demands 
greater integration and a higher degree of efficiency 
in operations if our industries are going to further 
develop export business and supply this nation which 
within the next five years will, it is estimated, have 
a population of 175 million people who will need and 
want what industries turn out today along with the 
many new products to be developel by research and 
made available through technological developments, 
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More Mergers on Way 


The trend in this direction might be slowed by 
war or some unforeseeable major economic upset, 
but then it is quite likely that war’s demands might 
hasten the movement forward in much the same 
degree that World War II quickened the economic 
pulse in the last eight years. In any event, present 
signs portend greater networks of industrial organi- 
zations in recognition of which aggressive compa- 
nies in many fields are currently doing coordinated 
planning covering the next five years, with some 
of them extending their vision to the next 10 and 
15 years. 

The immediate future will probably see a number 
of mergers or consolidations along lines similar to 
those that have recently taken place or that are now 
in the negotiating stage. These will be what may be 
aptly termed “offensive” mergers, the bringing to- 
gether of activities in related fields or those which 
are complementary, resulting in diversification of 
products, broader markets, and increased profit mar- 
gins through operating economies. An outstanding 
illustration of this type of merger is that which 
went into effect early this month when the 72-year- 
old Buda Co., became a division of Allis-Chalmers 
Co., a leading manufacturer of tractors, road build- 
ing equipment, farm equipment and heavy machin- 
ery for various industries. Included in the list are 
a number of products powered by diesel, gasoline 
and other types of internal combustion engines. 
The Buda company has been building gasoline en- 
gines for trucks, buses, agricultural, marine and 
industrial users for more than 40 years, and since 
1933 has been turning out a complete line of diesel 
engines for industrial and construction equipment 
as well as for trucks and other uses. Among its other 
products are fork lift trucks, industrial towing trac- 
tors, motorized platform shop trucks, earth drills, 
and railroad supplies, numbering among its custo- 
mers for the latter output the major railroads of 
this country and Canada. 

The merger gives Allis-Chalmers a direct source 
of supply of engines of various types, and puts it 
in a position to handle an additional line of products 
that can be sold in the very fields in which Allis- 
Chalmers has been distributing its own products 
for a number of years. The Buda Co., will retain its 
name, operating as a division of Allis-Chalmers. It 
will have the advantage of Allis-Chalmers’ dealer 
organization and direct selling forces that are ex- 
pected to contribute substantially to greater Buda 
sales volume which in the fiscal year ended last July, 
approximated $30 million. 

Consolidation of Buda with Allis-Chalmers comes 
on the heels of the latter’s purchase of the LaPlante- 
Choate Manufacturing Co., producers of diesel pow- 
ered earth-moving machinery, including bull-dozers, 
scrapers, together with other equipment for use in 
road building and for industrial purposes. LaPlante- 
Choate, although a comparatively small company, 
nevertheless had a 1951 sales volume in excess of 
$10 million. Its output dovetails nicely with that of 
the now parent company and also the output of 
Allis-Chalmers new Buda Division. 


Chrysler-Briggs 
An acquisition of considerably larger proportions 


over which negotiations have been carried on for 
the last several months is the purchase by the 
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Chrysler Corp., of certain principal plants, machin- 
ery and equipment of Briggs Manufacturing Co., 
at a reported price of $35 million. Although specific 
details of the agreement of sale have yet to be an- 
nounced, it is understood that Briggs will continue 
the manufacture of its line “Beautyware” plumbing 
fixtures, turning over its automobile body building 
plants, now producing for Packard and Chrysler, to 
the Chrysler Corp., subject to approval of all parties 
concerned, including Briggs’ stockholders. 

This proposed action by Chrysler is taken as be- 
ing indicative of the company’s confidence in the 
future growth of the automobile industry, although 
company officials are aware of the possibility that 
fluctuations in the general economy could readily be 
reflected in yearly new car demand. However, opti- 
mism about the industry’s future is based on recent 
surveys showing that there are 12 million cars of 
pre-World War II production on the highways and 
that these are reaching the scrap pile at an ac- 
celerated pace. The surveys also show there are still 
17 million American families who are presently 
without automobiles. 

Chrysler’s president, Mr. L. L. Colbert, expressed 
himself by saying that whatever the level of pro- 
duction achieved during the next few years, com- 
petition will favor the automobile buyer, Chrysler 
has made extensive plans, of which the purchase of 
the Briggs automobile manufacturing plants is a 
part, to meet this competition. Thus does Chrysler 
not only achieve a stronger competitive position but 
travels far in integrating activities as the third 
largest producer in the automotive industry. 

Briggs, too, in disposing of these properties, ap- 
pears to be taking a logical step, freeing itself so 


that it can devote its efforts to further develop its } 


line of bathroom and kitchen fixtures, and other 
plumbing supplies, plastic products. Briggs has made 
considerable headway in the plastics field. As re- 
cently as late 1952, it acquired an additional 79,000 
square feet of floor space for plastic product de- 
velopment. It originated plastic automotive interior 
trim panels for automobiles, the application of which 
has spread to furniture and similar merchandise. It 
has also been producing plastic fabricated upholstery 
materials and the manufacturing of plastic fixtures 
and dies, utilizing output of the latter in its own 
operations in connection with its contracts for mili- 
tary aircraft parts. 


Merger in Paper Industry 


In keeping with the trend toward integration, an- 
other logical move is West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co.’s plan to acquire The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., 
as an operating subsidiary. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper is the leading manu- 
facturer of paper and paper-board in the United 
States that up to this time has made no attempt to 
convert these materials into end products. On the 
other hand, Hinde & Dauch, the largest manufac- 
turer of corrugated shipping containers lacks facili- 
ties to manufacture its entire requirements of paper 
board. Execution of the plan whereby West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper would acquire the outstanding Hinde 
& Dauch stock, will bring together two well-estab- 
lished companies—both were founded 65 years ago- 
with the combination producing far more substan- 
tial benefits than could be expected by either com- 
pany operating as independent units in their respec- 
tive fields. 
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Hinde & Dauch, a pioneer in the manufacture of 
corrugated containers in this country, has expanded 
to where it now operates in the U. S., 12 box fac- 
tories, producing close to 3 billion square feet of 
board products annually. It also operates 5 paper- 
board mills producing in excess of 80,000 tons a 
year. Through the Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., of 
Canada, Ltd., in which it holds a majority interest, 
its three paperboard mills in Canada have an annual 
capacity of 100,000 tons, and the three box factories 
there have a production of approximately one billion 
square feet per year. 

Founded as a pioneering venture in the produc- 
tion of sulphite pulp, West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
rapidly developed into one of the foremost pro- 
ducers of book and magazine papers. Throughout all 
this time, the company has maintained a relatively 
stable position in the white printing and fine paper 
fields, and in the last two decades made rapid 
progress in further diversifying its operations to 
a broad degree. It has expanded output to the point 
where it is now an important manufacturer of kraft 
liner board, corrugating board, kraft paper and 
white converting board, demand for which is rapidly 
increasing with the expansion of use in the packag- 
ing and food container fields. 

At the present time, West Virginia owns and 
operates six mills in five states, capable of producing 
more than 800,000 tons of paper and paperboard 
annually. It also owns and operates a partially inte- 
grated corrugated container plant in Brazil, as well 
as producing a portion of its pulp requirements, and 
manufacturing about 30% of that country’s total 
output of corrugated containers. Here, in the U. S., 
West Virginia, owns and manages about 750,000 
acres of timberlands, located mostly in the Caro- 
linas, as a source of raw material for pulp a 
facture. 

Stockholders of West Virginia Pulp & Paper i 
a vote of 99.9% of the outstanding shares have 
already approved acquiring Hinde & Dauch as an 
operating subsidiary with its operations, personnel 
and customer relations unchanged. The plan under 
which the acquisition will be made provides for the 
exchange of one and one-third shares of new par 
$5 common stock of West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
for each share of H & D stock, the exchange to be 
declared effective when at least 80% of the out- 
standing shares of the latter has been deposited in 
acceptance of the offer. If all of the 952,758 shares 
of H & D stock is exchanged, West Virginia will 
have issued 1,270,344 shares of its new $5 par com- 
mon stock. (NOTE: More than the required percent- 
age of H&D stock has been deposited and the acqui- 
sition is now declared effective. ) 

Incidentally, this new $5 par common stock has 
been authorized by West Virginia’s stockholders in 
connection with the approval to split each of the 
present outstanding shares four-for-one, thereby in- 
creasing the common shares from 1.5 million of no 
par value to 7.5 million shares of $5 par. 


Consolidation in Tobacco Industry 


Cigarette manufacturers are seeing a fast de- 
veloping consumer preference for filter mouthpiece 
cigarettes, an outlook that is intensifying compe- 
tition for smokers’ favor. Benson & Hedges pioneered 
in the filter mouthpiece as long ago as 1931, when it 
first introduced “Parliaments”, sales of which in 
the ensuing 12 months amounted to 400,000 units. 
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Important Companies Involved in 
New Acquisitions 
West Virginia 
Chrysler Corp. Mathieson Chemical Pulp & Paper 
Net Per _ Div. Per Net Per _ Div. Per Net Per Div. Per 
Share Share Share Share Share Share 
1943 ...... $268 $150 $ 67 $ 530 $ 4 $ 31. 
1944 ...... 2.85 1.50 70 50 45 25 
1945 4.31 1.50 59 50 41 25 
1946 ...... 3.09 1.50 1.13 62 1.23 .60 
Te... 7.72 2.87 1.67 81 2.85 75 
1948 ...... 10.25 4.00 2.80 87 2.80 1.00 
1949 ...... 15.19 5.25 2.57 1.06 2.32 75 
1950 ...... 14.69 9.75 3.32 1.50 3.23 1.25 
1987 ...... 8.27 7.50 3.56 1.70 2.70 1.00 
982 ...... 9.04 6.00 3.44 2.00 2.47 1.00 




















By 1947, Parliament sales had climbed to approxi- 
mately 62% of Benson & Hedges’ total volume. 
Since then, the sales percentage has increased to 
about 95%, with shipments for the first 8 months 
of 1953 up by 40% over the same period of last year. 

Philip Morris & Co., although well represented 
in the cigarette field with its regular and king-size 
Philip Morris cigarettes, and the popular-priced 
Dunhill king-size does not, however, have a filter 
mouthpiece cigarette to round out its line and meet 
competition from Lorillard’s “Kent” nor Liggett 
& Myers “L & M’s.” A merger with Benson & 
Hedges, it is believed, would result in an ideal com- 
bination. It would give Philip Morris representation 
in the filter mouthpiece market through Parliaments 
which Benson & Hedges is now producing in regular 
and king-size, and give the latter company the bene- 
fit of Philip Morris’ sales organization in developing 
broader markets for B & H’s complete line of ciga- 
rettes, cigars and smoking tobacco. 

Directors of both companies have unanimously 
approved the merger plan in principal and its exe- 
cution awaits favorable action of the stockholders 
of the two companies, Carrying out the plan will 
mean the formation of a new corporation to be 
known as Philip Morris & Co., which will acquire 
all the assets and assume all the liabilities of the 
two existing companies. Holders of the common 
stocks in the latter organizations will receive com- 
mon stock in the new company on the basis of one 
new share for each share presently held. 

Other mergers and acquisitions recently consum- 
mated or announced involve the General Motors 
Corp., acquiring the Euclid Company, builders of 
road building equipment, and the acquiring by the 
Oliver Corp., of the Be-Ge Manufacturing Co., as 
a wholly-owned subsidiary. Be-Ge manufactures 
farm machinery and construction equipment with 
markets primarily on the West Coast, and gives 
Oliver, a major farm and industrial equipment man- 
ufacturer, direct representation there. 

W. R. Grace & Co., already owning 18.9% of pre- 
ferred and 51.5% of common stock of the Davison 
Chemical Corp., continued to increase its holdings 
by offering to purchase up to 100,000 additional 
shares of Davison common stock at $40 a share until 
Dec. 9, 1953. By acquiring this additional common 
stock Grace Company’s holdings in the chemical 
company would be in- (Please tern to page 278) 
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Cigarettes 

Following more than a year of 
restored investment popularity, 
marked by advances from 1952 
lows ranging variously from 29% 
to 53% and averaging about 40%, 
the cigarette stocks have been un- 
der recent selling pressure and 
are down fairly sharply from 
their highs at this writing. The 
reasons: (1) a year-to-year de- 
cline in manufacturers’ total 
sales, as recently reported by the 
Department of Commerce; (2) 
smaller third-quarter and second- 
quarter profit gains (as a result 
of price boosts last February) 
than many investors had expect- 
ed; (3) the availability of profits 
on the stocks for some investors 
and nervousness over the scaling 
down of these gains. 


Other Side 

Consumption of cigarettes has 
not declined, although its upward 
trend has flattened out. Introduc- 
tion at various times of this or 
that king-size brand or filter-tip 
brand by major makers has tem- 
porarily bulged sales to distribu- 
tors. The reported sales decline is 
a distorted comparison with such 
a bulge a year ago, and also re- 
flects tax-free takings by the 
armed forces and for export. It is 
true that profit gains to date have 
been quite moderate for two 
reasons: (1) The companies have 
naturally spent lavishly for ad- 
vertising and every other justifi- 
able purpose to hold down EPT 
liability; (2) profits were never- 
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theless largely restricted by EPT 
in most cases. Although competi- 
tion will remain intense, the out- 
look is still for broad profit gains 
under lower taxes in 1954. Sub- 
stantial dividend boosts appear 
probable for American Tobacco 
and Reynolds, possible for Loril- 
lard and Philip Morris. Because 
it is a high payout rate, Liggett & 
Myers is unlikely to go above the 
$5 dividend totals of recent years. 
American and Reynolds are our 
choices for investment buying at 
reaction prices. 


Snuff 

Consumption of snuff is not as 
stable as it used to be. Whatever 
the reasons, which are somewhere 
in the sociological rather than the 
economic sphere, the always small 
minority of snuff users has begun 
to shrink, and the dip in usage 
has now become appreciable on 
year-to-year comparison, even 


though not sharp. Nevertheless, 
American Snuff and Helme prob- 
ably will derive material net bene- 
fit in 1954 from EPT lapse, if not 
also from some cut in the 52% 
regular tax rate after April 1, and 
might pay higher dividends. EPT 
liability of U. S. Tobacco, biggest 
company in this field, is small. If 
shrinkage in snuff consumption 
continues even at a slow rate, it 
is only a question of time before 
earnings, dividends and prices of 
the stocks will go lower. 


Television 

Television still has considerable 
further growth ahead in some re- 
gions of the south and west; and, 
within a year or two, probably 
will begin to get a “‘shot in the 
arm” nationally from exploitation 
of color TV. Depending on pric- 
ing, it is anybody’s guess when 
sales of color sets will approach 
or exceed the best levels hereto- 











Budd Co. re 
Corn Products Refining 


Mengel Co. ....... 


Visking Corp. 


Fruehauf Trailer Co. 








INCREASES SHOWN IN RECENT EARNINGS REPORTS 


Pullman Co. ... eee a ee. 


Amerada Petroleum .............0000..0....ccccce 
NR NII 8605s sad iia cast eeceenoece 
Bridgeport Brass Co. 0.0... eee 


NN NS, occas. toncon een vocs«sdpscenceeeu dons 


1953 1952 

Quar. Sept. 30 $ .49 $ .27 

. 9 mos. Sept. 30 3.73 2.58 

Quar. Sept. 30 -62 43 

Quar. Sept. 30 1.25 89 

. Quar. Sept. 30 1.72 1.32 

Quar. Sept. 30 1.58 1.10 

9 mos. Sept. 30 8.36 6.26 

Quar. Sept. 30 1.62 -85 

Quar. Sept. 30 1.30 -76 

Quar. Sept. 30 1.71 97 
a sae ene 
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fore attained by non-color sets. 
Meanwhile, the market for the 
latter, at least in the older and 
most populous marketing areas, 
has been swamped as a result of 
over-production by the manufac- 
turers and weak demand, with 
many potential buyers apparently 
holding off until they can buy 
color sets or at least “take a look” 
at color models and price tenden- 
cies. Dealers have been moving 
present inventories sluggishly at 
deep discounts under list. Manu- 
facturers have begun belatedly to 
eut production, and will have to 
cut deeper. At this writing, sharp 
price cutting has also developed 
at the manufacturers’ level. Tele- 
vision-radio stocks have been un- 
der recent selling pressure for the 
reasons cited; and might be sub- 
ject to further decline before pro- 
duction, inventories and demand 
are in adequate balance. 


Rugged 

The heavyweight fight of the 
century for the “championship” 
of the automobile market is going 
on between General Motors and 
Ford, with Chrysler caught in the 
middle and the smaller companies 
being trampled. There have been 
historic shifts in this industry. 
Leader in the early years, Ford 
lost ground by sticking too long 
with the drab old Model T, while 
General Motors forged ahead. 
Chrysler’s spectacular rise for 
some years after the mid-1920’s 
made it the “Big Three” instead of 
the “Big Two,” but was at further 
cost to Ford and the so-called in- 
dependents rather than to the 
monolithic GM. During the post- 
war period of shortage and the 
defense-emergency period of con- 
trolled materials, the independ- 
ents enlarged their share of the 
market. Meanwhile, Ford had 
been revitalized under the third 


Chrysler had begun to show some 
“hardening of the arteries” in its 
car styling. The latter will take 
time and large outlays to correct. 
This year the independents’ share 
of the market has contracted 
sharply, those of GM and Ford 
have broadened, that of Chrysler 
has been largely static. Ford has 
plenty of money and ambition, 
and no outside stockholders to be 
considered. The competitive battle 
will be even more rugged in 1954, 
with GM likely at least to hold its 
own, Ford likely to gain against 
the others. The logic of this situa- 
tion argues for protective switch- 
ing out of holdings of the second- 
ary stocks, and for confining rep- 
resentation in this industry until 
the dust of the battle settles, to 
General Motors, which is dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this issue. 


Dividends 

Total dividends remain at rec- 
ord levels, but in October pay- 
ments were omitted in 13 in- 
stances, against 9 a year ago. At 
118, the number of extras ran 
moderately under the October, 
1952, total of 132. There were 
fewer initial payments than a 
year ago. However, there were 
only 6 reductions in rates, against 
10 a year ago; and there were in- 
creases in rates in 23 instances, 
compared with only 15 a year ago. 
The outlook is for maintenance of 
a little changed aggregate of pay- 
ments for the presently foresee- 
able future, but for highly mixed 
dividend news’ on _ individual 
stocks. 


Price 

There is no rigid formula for 
determining a stock’s value. It is 
influenced by current earnings and 
dividends, the past record of both 
in good times and bad, future 
prospects, book value, financial 

















generation of the family, and _ position, etc. Value is not the same 
DECRASES SHOWN IN RECENT EARNINGS REPORTS 

1953 1952 
Brunswick-Balke-Coll. ........... . 9mos. Sept. 30 $ .15 $ .56 
Consol. Vultee Aircraft ....................0..08 9 mos. Aug. 31 2.24 2.73 
oleate Creel Gee oo ohos iseccicdenecshcccecdsscvasene 9 mos. Sept. 30 77 1.69 
Lehigh Coal & Nav. ee ... 9 mos. Sept. 30 13 64 
Reliable Stores Corp. ...........................000 Quar. Sept. 30 .43 92 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. ...............0...00..cccccseceeee Quar. Sept. 30 1.50 2.12 
Moore-McCormack Lines .....................0:0008 9 mos. Sept. 30 1.86 3.68 
Atlantic Coast Line R.R. ooo... cece eeeeeeeeee 9 mos. Sept. 30 9.94 12.55 
Pere; AIS Ok GOe. go sicssccssaeseevecictesenecaeoess Quar. Sept. 30 49 .83 
Sinclair Oil Corp. ..................cceseesscseeesseeeee 9 MOS. Sept. 30 3.87 4.45 
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thing as price. Price is affected 
by value but also by the emotions 
of buyers and sellers. It is also 
affected by investment vogues. 
Institutional buyers mostly buy 
well-known big-name stocks on 
what is tantamount to a dollar- 
averaging basis. This vogue or 
habit tends to put a premium on 
such stocks. Fund managers have 
little or no inducement to go even 
slightly off the main highways in 
search of values at comparatively 
attractive prices. Some investors 
do not sufficiently emphasize price 
as the equalizing factor, and hence 
pay too much for prominent 
stocks. Figuring value and price, 
a better buy can sometimes be had 
by venturing just a moderate dis- 
tance off the main investment 
highways in some intelligent com- 
parative shopping. 

Example 


To illustrate, the well-known 
American Can is now selling at 
38, Anchor Hocking Glass, less 
prominent, at 29. The former 
makes metal and fibre containers, 
the latter glassware, glass con- 
tainers, metal and plastic clos- 
ures. Can will earn around $2.75 
a share this year, and is on a $1.40 
dividend. Anchor Hocking will net 
around $3.15 and is on a $1.60 
dividend. With taxes accrued at 
53.5% in the first nine months of 
1953, Can will get slight help from 
EPT lapse. Subject to a rate of 
64.4% in the same period, Anchor 
Hocking could add about 35% to 
earnings, given maintained pretax 
income, after termination of EPT. 
Comparing growth from the pre- 
war year 1939 through 1952, sales 
and pretax net of Can rose 227% 
and 137%, respectively; those of 
Anchor Hocking 304% and 191% 
respectively. The former stock is 
priced 58% above book value, at 
14 times earnings and on a yield 
basis of about 3.7% ; the latter at 
32% over book value, 9.4 times 
earnings, and on a yield basis of 
5.5%. Finances of both are 
strong, but with relative superi- 
ority for Anchor Hocking. In ra- 
tio to inventories, working capi- 
tal, total assets and sales, its cash 
holdings are considerably larger 
than those of Can. In ratio to cur- 
rent liabilities, they are twice as 
large as those of Can. Figuring 
cash position and tax-relief bene- 
fit, the potential for a dividend 
boost. appears greater for Anchor 
Hocking than for American Can. 
The latter has paid dividends each 
year since 1923, the former since 

(Please turn to page 286) 
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By E. K. A. 


The outlook for durable goods business in the months 
ahead is good, provided one accepts the term “good” ac- 
cording to the scholastic rating standards of many educational 
institutions, where “excellent” denotes a perfect or nearly 


perfect performance. Or, if 
you prefer, the outlook for 
durables business is B to B 
plus in comparison with the 
overall record of A to A plus 
for 1953 as a whole. 

The prospect for durables 
business centers to a large 
extent around automobiles 
and housing, the sparkplugs 
of our civilian economy. The 
postwar housing boom, in- 
volving a substantial popu- 
lation shift from urban to 
heretofore undeveloped su- 
burban areas, would have 
been impossible without the 
necessary transportation fa- 
cilities provided by what 
once were called “pleasure 
cars”. 

New automobile sales 
have slumped from the very 
high levels attained earlier 
this year and, although the 
manufacturers profess that 
the market for new cars is 
virtually unlimited, produc- 
tion has been curbed to en- 
able overstocked dealers to 
clear their floors before 
1954 models come in. Off 
the record, manufacturers 
are in rather general agree- 
ment that production and 
sales in 1954 will be about 
15 percent smaller than in 
1953; 

That still would add up 
to one of the good years in 
automobile history. While 
costs of production never 
were higher, price reduc- 
tions are very likely, particu- 
larly if competition increases 
as it probably will. Judging 
from scheduled promotional 
activity, every manufacturer 
plans to increase his share 






of the market. The 
independent pro- 
ducers may be left 
behind in the race. 

Housing authori- 
ties differ over the 
extent of the prob- 
able contraction of 
housing construc- 
tion in 1954. Some 
look for a drop of 
20 to 25 percent in 
new housing starts 
from the 1953 level 
of about a million, 
with the end-year 
rate off even more. 
On the other hand, 
there are those 
who expect the dip 
to be held to no more than 10 percent although it is likely 
that, in this event, the concentration will be on relatively low 
cost, “stripped down” homes. 

There is a fairly close relationship between new housing 
starts and the market for household appliances of all kinds, 
although there is no denying the fact that there is a large 
market for appliances in older homes. But, contraction in new 
housing construction tends to take the cream off the market 
for household appliances. 

The long and sharp rise in the total volume of outstanding 
consumer credit has about come to a halt, along with the 
apparent end of the long rise in national income. Since a 
large portion of household appliances for older homes are 
bought via installment payments, the inference is rather clear 
that appliance manufacturers will find it increasingly difficult 
to maintain the present sales volume. 

As a general rule, the going hasn't been too good for 
some time. Manufacturers have been forced to cut back 
refrigerator production to help dealers ease their stocks 
postion. The popularity of deep freeze units has subsided 
considerably. Tumbler washers, although still a popular item, 
are not moving as well as they were. Furniture sales, which 
showed a rather unexpected improvement earlier this year, 
have slowed down. 

There still are bright spots in the situation, however. Auto- 
matic dryers, the twin to tumbler washers, are moving well. 
Manufacturers of air conditioning units for homes have 
streamlined their product, and the indications are that 1954 
sales will show a further rise of 15 to 20 percent. Air con- 
ditioning, builders find, is practically a “must” for the larger 
and more expensive homes and is gaining increased accep- 
tance in more modest homes. 

The furore over color TV (Please turn to page 286) 
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The Business Analyst 





MONEY & CREDIT—Underwriters are finding out that the 
bond market is still a two-way street and some of them have 
had their fingers burned recently on new issues floated when 
optimism was at its height. Thus, syndicates which late in 
October, brought out $30 million of Public Service Electric 
& Gas bonds and $40 million of Niagara Mohawk Power 
thirty-year 3%s were unable to sell the entire issues at the 
contemplated mark-up. When pegged levels were removed 
these securities fell two points and more in free trading and 
are now selling to yield 3.30%, or 10 basic points more 
than the yield at time of re-offering. Tax-exempts have run 
into similar trouble. In the strong market of recent months, 
new issues, even when initially over-priced, soon looked 
cheap, but a change has come over the market recently. 
An example of this is the November 9 offering of $20 million 
of AAA-rated obligations of the State of Maryland which, 
it is understood, have not gone very well and underwriters 
still have a plentiful supply on hand. 

So far it has been the new issues which have been most 
sensitive to the change in atmosphere while seasoned securi- 
ties in most cases have been rather steady near recent highs. 
However, Treasury obligations have dropped off a bit with 
the thirty-year 3%s losing 7/16s of a point in the two weeks 
ending November 16 to close at 103! while the Victory 2's 
have declined by 7%s of a point. 

The change in the market's temper, evident in the past two 
weeks, was only to be expected in view of the current rise in 
demand for funds. In the corporate field, sale of $600 million 
of American Telephone convertible debentures via rights to 
shareholders is proceeding apace while there have been 
other sizeable utility and industrial obligations, either offered 
or soon to be released. New issues of state of local govern- 
ments have also been heavy with $473.3 million worth in 
October, an all-time record for the month. Biggest requisitions 
on available funds are those being made by the Treasury 
which recently sold $2.2 billion of eight-year 2%% bonds 
and is in the process of refunding $10 billion of fourteen- 
month 2%% notes due on December 1. Holders have been 
offered their choice of either a new 12% month note paying 
1%% or of a 2%% five-year bond originally issued in 
February of this year. $6.5 billion of the maturing security are 
held by the Federal Reserve Banks and they usually show a 
preference for short-term obligations. Other holders should 
find the longer term bond attractive, especially as it is selling 
at a % point premium in the open market. Completion of this 
refunding operation will be the Treasury’s fifth move this year 
towards lengthening the maturity of the national debt, a com- 
mendable effort but one which does its bit towards absorbing 
the supply of longer-term funds available for investment. 





oO. 
Oo 


TRADE—Retailers are now experiencing a rise in sales that 
is usual at this time of year. In the week ending Wednesday, 
November 11, they were able to better the dollar value of 
sales for the comparable 1952 period by about 2%, according 
to estimates by Dun & Bradstreet. Sales were helped by colder 
weather which heightened demand for warm winter clothing. 
Food sales also rose but interest in household goods was 
somewhat below that of a year ago. 
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Retail sales in October came back strongly from September 
levels according to preliminary estimates by the Commerce 
Department which indicate a 6% month-to-month gain. This 
would place last month’s sales 1% ahead of the correspond- 
ing 1952 month. 


QD). 
2) 





INDUSTRY—November has started on a quiet note with 
industrial output steady at levels about 5% under the year’s 
high. The MWS Business Activity Index stood at 191.5 in 
the week ending November 7, virtually unchanged from levels 
of two weeks earlier but a step down from the year’s high 
of 202.3 reached early in July. In comparison with a fortnight 
ago, the latest week saw lower output of coal and steel. 
Freight car loadings also declined. There was a pick-up in 
production of electric power and paperbaord during the 
period and crude oil runs to stills also showed improvement. 





COMMODITIES—Average commodity prices in primary mar- 


kets have been quite steady of late and the Bureau of Labor 
(Please turn to following page) 
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Latest Previous Pre- 
Wk.or Wk.or Year Pearl PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
Date Month Month Ago Harbor*® 

MILITARY EXPENDITURES—$b (@) =| Oct. 3.9 4.1 4.) 1.6 (Continued from page 267) 
Cumulative from mid-1940 Oct. 526.0 522.1 472.7 13.8 | Statistics Index of such prices in the week 
ending November 10 was unchanged from 
FEDERAL GROSS DEBT—$b Nov. 11 275.0 273.4 2649 55.2 | OK previous week ot 109.996 of the 1947. 
MONEY SUPPLY—$b 1949 average. This compares with a level 
Demand Deposits—94 Centers__— | Nov. 4 54.0 54.7 53.0 26.1 of 110.7 a year ago. Farm products rose 
Currency In Circulati Mew, 18 — UucSCSCU 10.7 _|a miniscule 0.3% in the latest week as 
BANK DEBITS—(rb3)** higher prices for most grains, soybeans, 
New York City—$b Sept. 58.4 51.1 52.3 16.1 | eggs, cotton, fresh fruits and vegetables 
344 Other Centers—$b Sept. 94.3 91.6 88.2 29.0 | more than offset lower prices for livestock. 
PERSONAL INCOMES—$b (cd2) Sept. 2858 2870 2764 102 Processed foods fell 0.6% with declines 

Siutineni enn. Sept 196 197 185 66 in meats, butter, cheese, flour, raw sugar 

hina Soot. 49 “9 53 23 and cottonseed oil. 

interest ond Dividend Sept. 23 23 21 10 oo ae 

Transfer Payments Sept. 14 14 13 3 

(INCOME FROM AGRICULTURE) Sept. 16 16 21 10 Expenditures for NEW CONSTRUC- 
POPULATION—m (e) (cb) Sept. 160.2 160.0 157.4 133.8 | TION which have been a big support to 

Non-institutional, Age 14 & Over—— | Sept. 111.8 111.6 109.9 101.8 | business activity in recent months have 

Civilian Labor Force_________ | Sept. 63.6 64.6 64.0 55. |come through again in October, with 

suengheved Sept. 1.2 1.2 1.4 3.8 | spending for this purpose at $3,223 mil- 
Gnployed Sept. 62.3 63.4 623 51.8 | lion, a record for the month, although 

in Agriculture Sept. 7.3 73 7.5 8.0 | down seasonally from September's $3,290 
Non-Farm Sept. 55.0 56.1 547 43.2 | million. The October figures are 4.2% 

At Work Sept. 59.6 58.5 59.7 43.8 | ahead of a year ago, according to a joint 
Weekly Hours Sept. 40.0 43.1 43.0 42.0 report by the Commerce and Labor De- 
Man-Hours Weekly—b Sept. 2.38 2.52 2.57 1.82 | partments. Private construction was val- 

ved at $2,113 million in October which 

EMPLOYEES, Non-Farm—m (Ib) Sept. 49.6 49.4 48.9 37.5 | was 5.3% ahead of last year, although 

Government Sept. 6.7 6.5 6.6 48 residential building at $1,045 million was 

Factory Sept. 13.8 13.9 13.5 11.7 | 0.6% under a year ago. Private nonresi- 
Weekly Hours. Sept. 39.6 40.5 41.2 40.4 | dential construction amounted to $516 mil- 
Hourly Wage (cents) Sept. 1780 177.0: 169.0 77.3. | lion, a smart 17% ahead of last year with 
Weekly Wage ($) Sept. 70.49 = =71.69 69.63 21.33. | commercial building the feature, marking 

PRICES—Wholesale (Ib2) Nov. 10 109.9 1099 107 66.9 | YP a 70.5% gain. Public utility outlays 
Retall (ed) ‘ous, 210.2 210.1 2118 1162 for construction in October came to $423 
million, up 12.8% from a year ago. Public 

COST OF LIVING (Ib2) Sept. 115.2 115.0 114.1 65.9 | construction was valued at $1,110 million 

Send Sept. 113.8 114.1 115.4 64.9 |or 2.1% over October, 1952. In this cate- 

Clothing Sept. 105.3 104.3 105.8 59.5 ‘gory, highway building was up 9.1%. 

Rent Sept. 126.0 125.1 118.3 89.7 

* * * 
RETAIL TRADE—$b** 

Retail Store Sales (cd) Sept. 14.0 14.2 13.6 4.7 American businessmen are engaged in 
eesti: ends Sept. 49 49 4.5 1.1 a sharp competitive fight for the consumer 
Non-Durable Goods__ | SePt- 9.1 9.3 9.1 3.6 | dollar if advertising expenditures are any 

Dep't Store Sales (mrb) Sept. 0.80 0.85 0.82 0.34 | indication. The Printers’ Ink index of spend- 

Consumer Credit, End Mo. (rb2) Sept. 27.6 27.4 23.4 9.0 | ing for NATIONAL ADVERTISING rose 

in September to 524% of the 1935-1939 
MANUFACTURERS’ average, from 504 the previous month and 

New Orders—$b (cd) Total ** Sept. 22.4 sig — 14.6 | 456 in September of last year. Network 
Durable Goods Sept. 9.6 9.5 12.3 7.1 | television made the best year-to-year gain 
Non-Durable Goods________ | Sept. 12.8 129 12.2 75 topping last year by 26% while news- 

Shipments—$b (ced)—Total**_____ | Sept. 249 25.4 43:7 8.3 | papers posted an 18% improvement. Out- 
Dorable Goods. Sept. 12.0 12.6 5 4.1 | door advertising was up 15%, magazines 
Non-Durable Goods_________ | Sept. 12.9 128 12.2 42 18% and business papers 5%. The only 

loser was radio which ran 2% under a 
BUSINESS INVENTORIES, End Me.** year ago. 

Total—$b (cd) moet: a oe New orders for FREIGHT CARS dropped 
Manufacturers’ anol. poy — “A _ sharply in October to 1,705 from the 3,914 
Wholesalers’ me ie ae eh 41 | cars ordered in September, the American 
Retallers’ Sept. 22.3 22.1 20.3 8.1 Si tasainl- dae einen d th Ainieaiial 

y Car Institute an e Association 

Dept. Store Stocks (mrb) may ya “ ~e 1-1 | of American Railroads have announced in 

BUSINESS ACTIVITY—1—pe Nov. 7 191.5 191.0 189.5 141.8 a joint report. At the same time deliveries 
(M. W. $.)—I—np Nov. 7 235.4 2348 229.0 146.5 of new freight cars improved further in 
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c Latest Previous Pre- 
Wk.or Wk. or Year Pearl 
= Date Month Month Ago Harbor? PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
" INDUSTRIAL PROD.—1 np (rb)** Sept. 232 235 228 174 October to a new high for the year of 
‘ Mining Sept. 167 167 175 133 8,727, quite a jump from the 5,706 cars 
: Durable Goods Mfr Sept. 303 309 290 220 delivered in September. While manufac- 
i Non-Durable Goods Mfr_______ | Sept. 195 198 194 151 turers are building cars at a rapid pace 
CARLOADINGS—t—Total Nov. 7 748 781 829 833 this has the effect of cutting orders on 
" Mise. Freight Nov.7 371 385 398 379 hand and the backlog of cars on order 
i te 4 Nov. 7 69 71 75 ‘1,566 on November 1 fell to 35,171 from 42,198 
“ Grain Nov. 7 53 57 53 43 the previous month. A year ago the order 
backlog amounted to 90,708 cars. 
. ELEC. POWER Output (Kw.H.) m Nov. 7 8,398 8,362 7,807 3,266 o * * 
ir SOFT COAL, Prod. (st) m Nov. 7 8.8 9.1 10.0 10.8 Manufacturers’ shipments of PASSEN- 
Cumulative from Jan. 1______| Nov. 7 389.1 380.3 392.2 44.6 GER CAR TIRES fell 16.2% in September 
Stocks, End Mo Sept. 81.0 78.0 83.3 61.8 to 6,277,8266 tires from 7,493,225 the 
month before according to data compiled 
PETROLEUM—(bbls.) m g 8 
by the Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
= Crude Output, Daily___EEs|sSNov. 7 6.1 6.0 6.6 4.1 | Diibuatt | ener b d 
: Siciaitins stdin Nov. 7 144 143 121 86 nc. Production also na to e cut an 
nd amounted to 6,081,726 tires which was 
e Fuel Oil Stocks Nov. 7 51 52 54 94 a : 
inten tak ema ace a ae me - 5.1% under August output. With produc- 
icKS. . . . . . . 
h we is tion under shipments, inventories in the 
: LUMBER, Prod.—(bd. ft.) m Nov.7 256 253 255 632 hands of manufacturers fell slightly to 
a Stocks, End Mo. (bd. ft.) b_____| Sept. 8.3 8.1 8.4 79 10,494,158 tires but were still substan- 
| tially above the 7,294,828 tires on hand 
Yo STEEL INGOT PROD. (st) m Oct. 9.5 8.9 9.8 7.0 a year earlier. 
nt Cumulative from Jan. 1___| Oct. 950 855 74.0 747 + + 8 
e- 
l- ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION Sales of the GAS UTILITY INDUSTRY 
Nov. 12 252 153 412 94 are still beating 1952 figures and in Sep- 
ch AWARDS—$m (en) a 
jh Sensis Gam den. t Nov. 12 13,270 13,018 14,309 5,692 tember such sales were 1.1 % ahead of a 
year ago. The rate of increase is slowing 
- MISCELLANEOUS down however as is evident from the fact 
iL Paperboard, New Orders (st)t. Nov. 7 266 257 243 165 that the September improvement over the 
a Cigarettes, Domestic Sales—b___| Avg. 35 30 36 17 corresponding 1952 month was far below 
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Trend of Commodities 





Most commodity futures moved higher in the two weeks 
ending November 16 and the Dow-Jones Commodity Futures 
Index gained 1.27 points to close at 158.76. The Government 
loan-support program is playing an increasingly important 
role on the supply side of many farm commodities while a 
more sanguine attitude towards business prospects has also 
bolstered prices. May wheat rose 2% cents in the two weeks 
ending November 16 to close at 204%. The CCC reports that 
a little over 350 million bushels of wheat have been placed 
in the loan through mid-October and this compares with 
312 million bushels on the same date last year. In addition 
the CCC owns 427 million bushels of wheat from previous 
years. The Government estimates that the carryover on 
July 1, 1954 will approximate 800 million bushels. After sub- 


tracting the 777 million bushels now in Government hands, 
this would leave only 23 million bushels of free wheat even 
if no more went under supports. Of course demand may not 
be as large as the Government has estimated but on the 
other hand there will undoubtedly be further sizeable entries 
of wheat into the loan. May corn gained two cents in the 
two weeks under review to close at 154%. Here again loan 
entries are way ahead of last year although the season is 
young yet and it appears that a good deal of the corn 
carryover will end up in Government hands. Soybeans were 
especially strong in the fortnight ending November 16 and 
the January option gained 12 cents. The outlook is for a 
total supply of 263 million bushels and this compares with 
last season’s consumption of 275 million bushels. 
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Gone from the average household are the copper- 
bottom clothes boiler, the wood or coal burning cook- 
ing range, and its companion piece, the old-fashioned 
sad iron that was placed atop of it. Modern science 
promises further ease for the homemaker. It envis- 
ages the “electronic dream home” in which elec- 
tronic devices prepare the meals, provide the daily 
newspaper, and in fact do just about everything ex- 
cept provide the wherewithal to pay the usual house- 
hold running expenses. To illustrate the significance 
of electronic developments, Dr. C. B. Jolliffee of the 
Radio Cerp. of America, offers a picture of the future 
home equipped with electronic devices, now known to 
be technically feasible. Among them are phosphor- 
coated walls responding to “black light” or ultra- 
violet rays, electronic air conditioners with no mov- 
ing parts, an electronic stove operated by remote 
control and capable of preparing meals on a pre-set 
schedule, and a magnetic recorder of TV programs. 
There will even be electronic highway controls cap- 
able of driving the family automobile. 


Along with these developments, although yet some 
distance away, will be automobiles with headlamps 
that will not be annoying to approaching drivers, 
and yet these lamps will be 10 times as powerful as 
those now in use. This is but one of the expectations 
of General Electric Co.’s illuminating engineer and 
nationally recognized automotive lighting expert. 
Other forecasts include infra-red lamps for cars that 
will keep windshields free of ice and snow, as well as 
from condensation on the inside; “black light’’ il- 
luminating fluorescent knobs on switches and other 
controls; instrument panels will be lighted by elec- 
troluminescence, and indicator lamps will light up to 
show trouble in the form of a burned-out headlamp, 
low oil pressure, high water temperature, low oil 
level, and many other troubles that can’t now be 
readily detected but when allowed to continue cause 
heavy repair bills. 


Foster Wheeler Corp., early this month began 
limited operations at its new steel fabricating plant, 
located at Mountaintop, Pa., 9 miles south of Wilkes- 
Barre. It is expected that by the first of next year, 
necessary new personnel will be fully trained and the 
plant will have reached full operation, turning out 
varied fabricated equipment such as heat exchangers 
for nuclear power, sections of oil towers and pres- 
sure vessels, and equipment for jet engine regenera- 
tors, some of it weighing up to 140 tons. Among the 
most modern fabricating tools with which the plant 
ls equipped will be an 8,000-ton hydraulic beam press 
capable of bending steel plate 8 inches thick. Another 
outstanding tool will be a 2-million-volt X-ray gen- 
erator, housed in a structure of its own having 4-foot 
thick poured concrete walls. This machine will X-ray 
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12-inch thick steel and photograph weld metal with 
unprecedented clarity of detail, exposing any minute 
flaw that may be present in the metal. The new plant, 
costing $5 million, is part of an $8 million expansion 
and re-tooling program initiated three years ago. 


A story that has come down several generations 
is that when Alexander Graham Bell first heard his 
assistant’s voice over his invention he remarked, 
“What miracle has God wrought?” Everyone today 
might ask the same question in this age of modern 
science that is turning yesterday’s fantasies into 
today’s or tomorrow’s realities. Unfortunately, some 
of the great progress now being recorded is not born 
out of a direct desire to benefit mankind, but through 
necessity to protect our inheritance of life and lib- 
erty from the attacks of minds warped by the indoc- 
trination of false ideologies. Out of this necessity 
there is approaching an era of automatic flight with 
pilotless aircraft and missiles. To compete in this 
field, Lockheed Aircraft Corp., announces it plans to 
establish a separate new division to deal exclusively 
in the designing, developing and producing equip- 
ment falling within this general category. Lockheed 
has already installed a great volume of aircraft elec- 
tronics, as well as designed and re-designed for prac- 
tical application a variety of electronics gear. One 
of its outstanding developments is the P2V Neptune, 
crammed with still-confidential devices that make it 
the Navy’s prime aerial weapon for locating and 
destroying submarines. 


A song of fairly recent vintage had a line in it 
that ran “there’s an awful lot of coffee in Brazil.” 
This is undoubtedly true, and perhaps just as well 
from the viewpoint of coffee drinkers. According to 


‘American Can Co., market study, sale of coffee in 


vacuum pack cans is expected to reach a record- 
breaking total of more than one billion pounds in 
the current year. Such volume is creating a great de- 
mand for the vacuum pack cans the use of which has 
already risen 44% over the 1940 volume. 


Current news carries glad tidings for the camera 
enthusiast who likes to take pictures of the family 
gathered at the festive board or under other condi- 
tions requiring the use of flashbulbs. General Elec- 
tric Co., has introduced a tiny flashbulb that is 
expected to revolutionize the picture-making habits 
of the nation. The M-2, as it is catalogued, provides 
sufficient light for good black-and-white picture re- 
sults at distances up to 15 feet when used with 
existing reflectors, fast film, and box-type cameras. 
The bulb itself is so small that a dozen of them can 
be carried easily in a shirt pocket or purse, and is 
said to be the least expensive. 
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This is a fast moving age. Travel time has already 
been reduced, in some instances, from days to hours, 
and in others, from hours to minutes, as a result of 
the aircraft engine manufacturers and the airframe 
builders together, developing planes that wing their 
way through the ether at faster and still faster 
speeds. It has been only within the last few weeks 
that an Air Force Chief of Flight Test Operations 
at the Edwards Air Force Base in California, zoomed 
across the nearly 9-mile course at speeds ranging 
from 742.6 to 767.2 miles per hour in a North Amer- 
ican Aviation, Inc., F-100 Super Sabre, powered by 
a J-57-7 turbo jet engine, a product of the Pratt & 
Whitney Division of the United Aircraft Corp. 


It often happens that a “catch-word” or a phrase 
first employed in an advertisement or a slogan even- 
tually becomes fixed in our language. Frequently, 
they carry enough power to wake us up to a truth 
that has long been ignored. A good example of this 
is use of “never underestimate the power of a wom- 
an” first used by one of the popular women’s maga- 
zines. The male of the species has gradually come 
around to recognize this power. It is having a tre- 
mendous influence on many a package and products 
designer. As a matter of fact, the Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp., fully aware of women’s influence in the selec- 
tion of a new automobile for the family, called upon 
Pini Farina, Europe’s foremost designer of custom- 
built cars, to apply his talents to design Nash Motors 
Division’s cars for 1954, with the result that the 
entire line is highlighted by advanced continental 
styling. 


Perhaps the discovery is not quite as startling as 
many others in this ‘age of wonders’, but at last a 
use has been found for apricot pits. The Square D 
Co., is using about 80,000 of these pits monthly to 
help make plastic insulating components of electric 
switches. The pits, pulverized to the consistency of 
bird seed, are fed into a special machine which “sand 
blasts” the resultant product against rough edges of 
the plastic parts in a final finishing operation. The 
company states that after experimenting with hun- 
dreds of materials for use in this operation, it found 
that apricot pits provided the right answer as other 
materials were either too abrasive or too soft. 


With 300-mile-an-hour or faster aircraft fleets in 
operation, the commercial airline companies find it 
necessary to also speed up a good many of their 
other operations, streamlining, especially their com- 
munications system, connecting reservation centers. 
Trans World Airlines, for instance, now has a tele- 
typewriter communications system that is as auto- 
matic as dial telephoning. The equipment will step 
up by 75% the speed of passenger reservations and 
company operational messages. The New York 
switching center is geared to flash reservations and 
messages to TWA’s sales and airport offices in 21 
world centers abroad. Through approximately 110 
automatic units, with elaborate switching centers in 
Kansas City, Mo., and New York, links are provided 
connecting 45 other TWA cities in the U. S. Pointing 
up the speed and efficiency of the new installation, 
the company states a message sent from Kansas City 
on a clear circuit is received almost simultaneously 
in New York or any of the other domestic stations 
to which it has been directed. 


The largest single installation of continuous 
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welded rail ever put into service at one location, 
enough to construct 112 miles of track, will be used 
in the construction of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
new Conway freight classification yard near Pitts- 
burgh. All tracks in these yards, exclusive of 
switches and crossovers, will be of welded construc- 
tion. Approximately 36,000 welds will be required 
as sections of reconditioned rail, which have been 
reclaimed from heavy main lines service but still 
with many useful years of life for yard service, will 
be welded together end to end to make long stretches 
of rail for the yard’s 150 tracks. The capacity of the 
yard will be more than tripled. When it is completed, 
8,000 cars a day can be classified. 


National Distillers Products Corporation and Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line Company have just dedi- 
cated the new $50 million National Petro-Chemicals 
Corporation plant, which produces hydro-carbons 
and industrial chemicals from natural gas. The giant 
plant located in former cornfields near Tuscola, 
Illinois, is owned 60% by National Distillers which 
manages and operates it, and 40% by Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Co. Including two integrated 
plants of U.S.I. Chemicals Division, the new comlex 
comprises seven major producing units. Industrial 
alcohol is used as a raw material or processing aid 
for literally hundreds of products essential in war 
or peace. This Petro plant is the greatest step so far 
taken by National Distillers in its long range pro- 
gram to diversify its manufacturing operations. In 
addition, a site adjacent to this plant is now being 
prepared for still another major unit. This will turn 
ethylene into the wonder compound, polyethylene. 
This unit will be in operation by the second quarter 
of 1955. 


A swinging clamp attachment which can reach 
out to either side of a narrow aisle to grasp or tier 
loads behind material already stacked, is now avail- 
able for use with all gas and electric-powered Car- 
loader models of fork lift trucks manufactured by 
Clark Equipment Company. While the unit can also 
be adapted for heavier machines, the maximum ¢ca- 
pacity for the attachment is 600 pounds, regardless 
of truck capacity. This is due to the side stability 
problem inherent in a long, overhanging boom. The 
clamp device, designed especially for use where aisle 
space is at a premium and where load removal and 
tiering is selective, has a full 180 degree traverse. 
Compact design for the device is achieved by tele- 


. scoped construction of the dual slide clamp arms. 


The feature also offers maximum strength and align- 
ment of reach. Slide arms are made of specially 
treated rolled alloy steel. 


A packaging workshop on wheels, completely 
equipped to demonstrate packaging food products in 
a new aluminum-foil container, is touring the nation 
for Reynolds Metals Company, to introduce the firm’s 
new refrigerated and frozen food container, the 
Reynolds Wrap-Pak. The demonstration unit, housed 
in a gleaming new aluminum trailer, is equipped 
with a Hayssen Automatic Machine, for demonstra- 
tion packaging of food items in the Wrap-Pak, which 
consists of an aluminum-foil tray, serving as the 
actual food container, a board cover and a Reyseal 
overwrap, which may be attractively color-printed. 
The combination of the aluminum tray and the foil- 
laminated overwrap gives unmatched eye appeal, 
excellent protection against dehydration, and reduces 
freezing time up to 30 per cent. 
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The Personal Service Department of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
will answer by mail or telegram, a reasonable number of inquiries on 
any listed securities in which you may be interested or on the standing 
and reliability of your broker. This service in conjunction with your 
subseription should represent thousands of dollars in value to you. It is 
subject only to the following conditions: 

1. Give all necessary facts, but be brief. 

2. Confine your requests to three listed securities at reasonable intervals. 
3. No inquiry will be answered which does not enclose stamped, self- 


addressed envelope. 


4. No inquiry will be answered which is mailed in our postpaid reply 


envelope. 


5. Special rates upon request for those requiring additional service. 





Louisville Gas & Electric (Ky.) 
“T am seeking a stable utility operat- 
ing company and therefore, would like 
to receive recent earnings data on 
Louisville Gas & Electric Company 
(Kentucky). Will you also include re- 
cent construction expenditures.” 
G. N., Racine, Wisconsin 


Operating revenues of Louis- 
vile Gas & Electric Company 
(Kentucky) and subsidiary com- 
panies for the 12 months ended 
September 30, 1953, amounted to 
$39,129,841, as compared with 
$35,604,007 for the 12 months 
ended September 30, 1952. Net 
operating income, after operation 
expenses, maintenance, taxes, de- 
preciation, etc., was $7,494,588 
for the 12 months ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1953, compared with $6,- 
734,049 for the corresponding 
period ended September 30, 1952. 

Net income, after deductions 
for all interest charges, amorti- 
zation of plant acquisition adjust- 
ments, etc., amounted to $5,981,- 
083 for the 12 months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1953 compared with 
$5,264,707 for the corresponding 
Period of 1952. 

For the 9 months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1953, operating reve- 
tues amounted to $29,095,99) 
Ccmpared with $26,208,988 for 
the corresponding period of the 
previous year. Net operating in- 
come for the first 9 months of 
1953 amounted to $5,556,797, 
compared with $4,978,791 for the 
corresponding period of 1952, and 
het income was $4,436,118 for the 
first 9 months of 1953 compared 
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with $38,835,211 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1952. 

The balance of net income after 
deducting dividends on preferred 
stock for the 12 months ended 
September 30, 1953, was $4,905,- 
063, which was equivalent to $3.27 
per share based on_ 1,500,000 
shares outstanding as compared 
with $4,188,688, based on 1,300,- 
000 shares outstanding, which 
was equivalent to $3.22 per share 
of common stock for the corre- 
sponding period ended September 
30, 1952. The balance of net in- 
come after deducting dividends 
on preferred stock for the 9 
months ended September 30, 1953 
was $3,629,103, which was equiv- 
alent to $2.41 per share as com- 
pared with $3,028,196, which was 
equivalent to $2.32 per share of 
common stock for the correspond- 
ing period of 1952, based on 
shares outstanding at that time. 

Construction expenditures for 
tre 9 months and the 12 months 
ended September 30, 1953 were 
$11,065,000 and $14,984,000 re- 
spectively. 

Dividends are currently at 45 
cents quarterly on the common 
shares. 


Bigelow Sanford Carpet Company 

“Has Bigelow Sanford Carpet Com- 
pany resumed dividend payments on the 
common stock yet? Please report recent 
sales volume and earnings for the com- 
pany.” S. P., St. Louis, Missouri 

Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Com- 
pany, Inc., for the first 9 months 
of 1953 reported net sales of $53,- 








714,000 an increase of 11% over 
sales of $48,375,000 for the first 
9 months of 1952. Net profit for 
the first 9 months of this year was 
$2,708,000 after provision of 
$175,000 for federal income taxes. 
The provision for federal income 
taxes is after reduction in the 
provision for such taxes of $1,- 
400,000, representing the effect of 
the first 9 months portion of prior 
year’s loss carry-forward. The 9 
months profit, after preferred 
dividends, equals $2.59 per share 
of common stock outstanding. 
Operations for the same period 
last year resulted in a net loss 
of $2,584,000. 

Third quarter net sales this 
vear were $16,862,000, or 17% 
ahead of sales of $14,382,000 for 
the same period last year. Net 
profit for the third quarter of 
1953 amounted to $604,000 after 
a federal income tax credit of 
$300,000, reflecting the effect of 
the third quarter portion of prior 
year’s loss carry-forward. The 
third quarter profit with this tax 
credit was equal to 56 cents per 
common share. Operations for 
the third quarter of 1952 resulted 
in a net loss of $778,000. 

At the regular meeting of the 
Board of Directors on November 
5, the regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.1214 per share on the pre- 
ferred stock was declared payable 
December 1, 1953. The directors 
took no dividend action on the 
common stock. The last dividend 
was 25 cents per share on March 
1, 1952. 


Seeger Refrigerator Company 
“As an old subscriber of your publi- 
cation, I would appreciate receiving in- 
formation as to Seeger Refrigerator 
Company’s recent annual earnings and 
also its working capital position and 
prospects over the near term.” 
R. S., Raleigh, North Carolina 
Net sales of Seeger Refrige- 
rator Company in the 12 months 
ended August 31, 1953 totalled 
$116,742,097, up 31.5% from the 
preceding year’s $88,781,380. This 
set a new sales record for the 
ninth consecutive year and a new 
earnings-before-taxes mark for 
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the seventh straight year. Excess 
profit taxes had a marked effect 
on company’s earnings because of 
the increased volume of business 
in the years since these taxes 
went into effect. 

Gross earnings before taxes 
and other charges were $12,878,- 
011 as against $11,759,753, and 
net after taxes was $5,169,664 as 
compared with $4,685,346 the 
year before. 

Based on 1,120,500 shares of 
common stock outstanding, the 
year’s earnings were equal to 
$4.61 a share, compared with 
$4.21 a share in 1952. 

Provisions for state and fed- 
eral income taxes amounted to 
$7,410,000, as against $6,950,000 
a year ago. The current year’s tax 
provisions equalled $6.61 a share. 

Net working capital at August 
81, 1953 was $21,504,563, up from 
$19,912,236 a year before. Cur- 
rent assets totalled $41,968,548 
and current liabilities $20,463,- 
985, a ratio of 2.05 to 1, compared 
with current assets of $34,719,- 
583, current liabilities of $14,807,- 
347 and a ratio of 2.34 to 1 at 
August 31 a year ago. 

Seeger continues to manufac- 
ture the Coldspot line for Sears 
Roebuck & Company, including 
household refrigerators, farm and 
home freezers and dehumidifiers, 
as well as display cases, commer- 
cial refrigerators and icemakers 
for the Frigidaire Division of 
General Motors Corporation. See- 
ger’s production of refrigerators 
for Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany has been discontinued. 

The company has developed a 
new line of upright freezers. The 
research and development facili- 
ties of the company were effective 
in producing improvements at re- 
duced cost and increased efficiency 
on both refrigerators and freezers 
during the year. Numerous 
changes and refinements in the 
icemaker also will result in lower 
costs, increased efficiency and 
overall improvement. 

Both prime and sub-contracts 
for aircraft equipment were re- 
ceived during the year and pro- 
duction on defense orders will 
continue through the current fis- 
cal period. The company’s Evans- 
ville, Indiana plant produces em- 
pennages and other equipment 
for jet aircraft and its St. Paul, 
Minnesota plant makes external 
drop fuel tanks and other items 
for jet fighter planes. 

Through mutual agreement 
with the navy, the company ter- 
minated its contract for a new 
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constant speed hydraulic drive 
transmission for airplanes, “since 
under present conditions it ap- 
pears there would be very little 
production of this item.” How- 
ever, the company stands ready 
to enter this field again in case 
of emergency. 

Prospects over coming months 
continue favorable. 

Dividends including extras to- 
talled $2.10 a share in 1952 and 
50 cents quarterly has been paid 
thus far in the current year. 


Columbus & Southern Ohio 
Electric Company 

“I have recently become a subscriber 
to your publication and find it very 
informative and valuable. Please furn- 
ish the recent 12 month earnings of 
Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric 
Company.” A. C., Danbury, Conn. 

Electric revenues of Columbus 
& Southern Ohio Electric Com- 
pany for the 12 months ended 
September 30, 1953 were 13.9% 
greater than those for the pre- 
ceding 12 months. This increase 
reflects a 10.5% increase in kilo- 
watt hour sales of electricity and 
the benefit of commercial and in- 
dustrial rate adjustments made 
effective in August 1952. 

Consolidated net income for the 
12 months ended September 30, 
1953 amounted to $5,410,703. This 
is equal after preferred dividend 
requirements to $2.27 for each of 
the 2,001,860 common shares out- 
standing; and it compares with 
consolidated net income of $4,- 
409,955—$1.98 a common share 
after dividend requirements—re- 
ported for the 12 months ended 
September 30, 1952. 

For the 3 months ended Sep- 
tember 30, last, consolidated net 
income of $1,270,405 was earned. 
Equivalent after preferred divi- 
dend requirements to 53 cents a 
share on common stock, this com- 
pares with consolidated net in- 
come of $1,117,507, or 50 cents a 
share on the common stock after 
preferred dividend requirements, 
earned in the September quarter 
of 1952. Electric energy sales to 
all classes of customers increased 
in the latest 12 months. Energy 
sales to residential customers 
showed the largest increase, 
namely 13.4% compared with 
11.9% increase for the industry. 
This reflects a 4.1% growth in 
number of customers and a 9.4% 
increase in consumption. 

Columbus Transit Company, a 
subsidiary, sustained a net loss 
of $63,000 in the 12 months ended 
September 30, 1953 compared 
with a profit of $234,000 for the 


comparable 1952 period. This loss 
reflects the effect of the 11-day 
strike in July 1953 and wage in- 
creases granted prior to a fare 
increase from 10 cents cash or 
ticket, to 15 cents cash, four 
tickets for 50 cents—effective 
August 22, 1953. 

Dividends in 1952 totalled $1.40 
per share and $1.45 has been paid 
this year with the latest quarterly 
dividend now 40 cents per share. 
These dividends refer to the com- 
mon stock as there are two classes 
of preferred stock outstanding. 


Spencer Chemical Company 


“IT am interested in receiving late 
earning data of a relatively small chemi- 
cal company, Spencer Chemical Com- 
pany. I understand this company is 
active in industrial and agricultural 


chemicals.” 
M. A., Duluth, Minnesota 


Spencer Chemical Company 
reached new highs in both net 
sales and net income in its fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1953. Net 
sales amounted to $30,837,455 
compared to $28,771,733 in the 
year previous. 

Net income after taxes amount- 
ed to $4,661,177, an increase of 
approximately 10% over the $4,- 
223,433 earned in the year ended 
June 30, 1952. Earnings per com- 
mon share after provision for 
taxes and preferred stock divi- 
dends amounted to $4.01 com- 
pared to $3.61 last year. 

During the year the company 
paid regular quarterly dividends 
of 55 cents per common share or 
a total of $2.20 per share com- 
pared to $1.80 per share the year 
before. 

Approximately $11 million was 
expended for construction during 
the fiscal year. The additions at 
the Jayhawk, Henderson and 
Chicago Works and the construc- 
tion of the new Vicksburg Works 
are proceeding approximately on 
schedule and will be completed by 
the Fall of 1953 within the orig- 
inal estimates of cost. 

Engineering and preliminary 
construction work is underway on 
the company’s new polyethylene 
plant, to be located at Orange, 
Texas. 

According to the president of 
the company, the outlook for the 
current year is “substantially en- 
couraging. Substantially all of the 
anticipated production of the 
company’s major products has 
been committed under contract 
for the entire year.” He further 
stated, “with the increased pro- 
duction and sales, and accelerated 

(Please turn to page 289) 
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You’re the Best-Groomed Woman in the World... But 


Lady! Look at the Oil You’ve Been Using! 


HAT’S what puzzles us, Mrs. 

America. You are pretty, beau- 
tifully groomed, shining with cleanli- 
ness. You spend more money on soap, 
cosmetics and toothpaste, vacuum 
cleaners, floor wax and furniture 
polish than any other woman in the 
world. 

Your curtains are whisked down 
and washed, almost before they need 
it. No cluttered-up closets, ‘‘catch- 
all” dresser drawers or dirt swept 
under rugs in your home. 

Yet—there’s that dirty oil under 
the hood of your car. 














Maybe you’ve never seen that un- 
pleasant fluid being drained from the 
crankcase. Or, maybe you think all 
oil is supposed to look that way. 
Well, it’s not supposed to! Here’s why 
unclean oil is bad for your car: 


As you know, anything that’s dirty 
will wear out faster—whether it’s 
your child’s dresses or your hardwood 
floors. An automobile motor is no 
different. The acid, carbon and dust 
which must be present in over-used 
oil not only slow down your motor, 
they literally wear it out. 


Frequent motor cleaning is as im- 
portant as frequent house cleaning. 


Just as a reminder to yourself, 
won’t you clip out this note and put it 
on your household bulletin board?— 





Take car to Cities Service station 
for good, thorough motor cleaning 
with Cities Service Solvent, and a 
change to fresh Triple HD Kool- 
motor Oil. Do this regularly. 














CITIES (A) SERVICE 


NOVEMBER 28, 1953 


Quality Petroleum Products 
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GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION—Located at Detroit, Michigan, 
this unit of National Steel is the biggest steel maker in that important 
industrial area. Its complete facilities, from blast furnaces and coke 
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WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY—Here is the world’s largest independent 
manufacturer of tin plate, with mills at Weirton, West Virginia, and 
Steubenville, Ohio. A pioneer in the electrolytic process of coating 
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ovens through to finishing mills, enable Great Lakes Steel to furnish 
a wide range of industries with a large volume and variety of standard 
and special steels, including the famous N-A-X High-Tensile steel. 


Muh itn 


steel, Weirton operates the world’s largest and fastest electrolytic 
plating lines. An extensive variety of other steel products is manu- 
factured in plants that are among the most modern in the industry. 
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Few industries require the tremendous raw material reserves 
and operating facilities that are essential in steelmaking. 
For America to be amply assured of this indispensable 
metal, the nation’s steel companies must provide for the 
distant future as well as today. 


In building for tomorrow, National Steel has consistently 
followed a long-term program designed to keep its capacity 
and its products in step with the nation. Its mines, ships, ' 
furnaces and mills are among the largest and most modern 
in the world. This year, National Steel will achieve an annual 
steelmaking capacity of 6,000,000 tons—an increase of 
more than 50 per cent since the end of World War II. 


Here, then, is National Steel—a team of seven great divisions 
perfectly coordinated to produce highest quality products. 
Completely integrated, entirely independent, National is 
one of America’s most progressive steel producers. 
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HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio—Iron ore properties 
and mines in Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan. In addition, National 
Steel is participating in the development of the important new iron ore 
field in Labrador-Quebec, where great iron ore reserves will augment the 
future supply of this vital raw material—the basic ingredient of steel. 
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NATIONAL MINES CORPORATIOP ¢—Coal mines and properties in Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia and Kentucky, supplying metallurgical coal for 
National’s needs. Resources have been further expanded by acquisition of a 
substantial interest in two large mining operations in the Pittsburgh area. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


AN 


INDEPENDENT COMPANY OWNED BY MORE THAN 
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STRAN-STEEL DIVISION—A unit of Great Lakes Steel, with plants at 
Ecorse, Michigan, and Terre Haute, Indiana. Originator and exclusive 
manufacturer of the famous Quonset buildings. Other principal products 
include Stran-Steel Long-Span buildings, Stran-Steel nailable framing for 
the building industry and Stran-Steel flooring for trucks and truck trailers. 
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THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION— Blast furnace division of National 
Steel located in Buffalo, New York. Its four furnaces augment the pig 
iron production of National Steel's eight other blast furnaces in Detroit, 
Michigan, and in Weirton, West Virginia. In addition, this division is 
a leading producer of all grades of merchant pig iron for foundry use. 








NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Houston, Texas—One of the 
foremost steel distributors in the Southwest, serving a seven-state area. 
The huge plant and warehouse—a Quonset structure fabricated by the 
Stran-Steel Division—provides five acres of floor space under one roof, 
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How New Decision Limits 
Stock Dividends 





(Continued from page 243) 


- undoubtedly believe that by tak- 
ing their stand on stock dividends 
they are acting in the best interest 
of stockholders, they may actually 
be assuming a function which 
runs counter to the interest of the 
corporation, as an operating and 
financial unit. 

The theory behind the advan- 
tage of paying stock dividends as 
a supplement to cash dividends, 
in lieu of cash dividends exclu- 
sively, is that it enables the cor- 
poration to maintain a larger 
amount of cash reserves with 
which to develop the business, 
than would be the case otherwise. 
At the same time, stockholders 
are rewarded in times of pros- 
perity by receiving the welcome 
addition of small amounts of 
stock, in addition to cash. 

Thus, both corporation and 
stockholder find the payment of 
stock dividends advantageous. If 
corporation officials should, how- 
ever, now conceive that as a result 
of the Exchange regulations, they 
must reconsider their policies in 
respect to stock dividend pay- 
ments, they would be faced with 
two alternatives. One is that they 
might find it necessary, in the 
event the stock dividend had to be 
cut or omitted, to raise the cash 
dividend. This would have the ef- 
fect of reducing the corporation’s 
cash reserves at a time of expan- 
sion. This, in turn, could compel 
the company, in order to fulfill its 
program, to borrow from the 
banks or undertake the sale of 
securities. The other is, in order 
to avoid such a contingency, the 
company might find it necessary 
to reduce or abandon its stock 
dividends and thus deprive the 
shareholder of his legitimate 
claim to an equitable share of the 
company’s earnings. 


From the Stockholder’s Viewpoint 


A glance at the table will show 
that if most of the companies 
listed were deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of paying an adequate 
amount of stock dividends, or, 
in fact, were permitted to pay 
none at all, the amount of cash 
dividends would scarcely be con- 
sidered satisfactory by  stock- 
holders when compared with ac- 
tual earnings. Yet, if corporate 
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financial strength is not to be im- 
paired, the stockholder might be 
compelled, under the circum- 
stances, to content himself with 
this obviously inadequate return. 

Obviously, the situation has 
many ramifications and the ad- 
verse possibilities should be deep- 
ly considered by the Exchange 
authorities. The fairest judgment 
would seem to be that they should 
not take any action that would 
interfere with the smooth opera- 
tions of the corporations, as they 
are likely to do in this matter of 
regulating the conditions under 
which stock dividends are paid. 
In extreme cases, of course, the 
Exchange would be warranted in 
a stand, but only if notice were 
given to the company in ample 
time so that stockholders would 
not be unduly alarmed. In the 
meantime, stockholders in com- 
panies which may be involved in 
this new, developing situation 
should become acquainted with 
the essential facts which may af- 
fect their companies’ policies on 
stock dividend payments. 





The New Wave of Mergers 





(Continued from page 263) 


creased to approximately 56.2%. 
Although W. R. Grace & Co., has 
made no statement as yet, it is 
believed quite likely that eventu- 
ally it will merge Davison into its 
own organization through an of- 
fering of its own stock for that 
of the chemical company. 

It will be interesting to see 
what other developments in the 
way of mergers, acquisitions and 
consolidations are proposed dur- 
ing the next few months. Right 
now, investor interest is centered 
on the moves that General Motors 
may make. For sometime it was 
understood that GM was working 
on something big, but the surprise 
came with the announcement of 
the corporation that it planned to 
sell $300 million in new deben- 
tures to finance continuing capi- 
tal expenditures and to increase 
working capital. 

Undoubtedly, the future will 
witness many important develop- 
ments in the way or mergers and 
consolidations as corporations lay 
plans for the years ahead. It is 
of vital importance that investors 
keep abreast of the changes that 
take place and be able to under- 
stand their meaning in relation to 
their investment holdings. 





Exchanging 25 Static Issues 
for 12 Promising Ones 





(Continued from page 256) 
to get out of them for the fore- 
seeable future. 

Another mistake in switching 
is to attempt to secure in the new 
stock the same amount of divi- 
dend return as on the stock sold. 
This is natural as investors do not 
like to lose income, if they can 
help it. Yet, if the problem is 
studied even only briefly, it will 
be seen that if the investor has 
decided to sell the stock, it is in- 
deed because he is disappointed 
in it and he has a loss. But by 
that time, his stock is likely to be 
selling on a very high yield basis, 
generally a prelude to a dividend 
cut. Obviously, if he switches into 
a stock in a similarly precarious 
position just in order to obtain 
an equivalent yield, he has done 
nothing to improve his position. 
As a matter of fact, any stock 
which the investor purchases of 
definitely better investment qual- 
ity than the issue sold, is likely 
to offer a smaller yield. This, 
however, should not deter the in- 
vestor if his choice of stock is a 
correct one, as income, though im- 
portant, is secondary to safety 
of principal—or, at least, a rea- 
sonable facsimile thereof. 

The lines are not so clearly 
drawn in the case of the medium 
and higher-priced shares. Switch- 
ing operations in these groups, 
which include the great bulk of 
scund stocks, may be conducted 
more freely since investment 
quality is not so likely to be sacri- 
ficed in the exchange. The simple 
equation here is the question of 
price. If the exchange can be 
made on a more or less even basis 
of quality, the transaction may be 
profitable almost automatically 
whenever the spread in price is 
sufficient to warrant the commit- 
ment. This happens quite fre- 
quently as between individual 
members of given stock groups, 
owing to their tendency toward 
independent movements in the 
market. The wideawake investor 
can take advantage of these dif- 
ferences in price between issues 
of similar merit. 

Investors often show a prefer- 
ence for switching from one stock 
to another in the same industry. 
Where the holdings are definitely 
improved thereby, there is no 
reason why such action should not 
ke taken. This, however, is con- 

(Please turn to page 280) 
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New way 
to roll out 
the barrels 


When the hammer hits the 
barrel, the bung pops out, 
and fine, well- aged whiskey 
pours forth. It fills the air 
with rich aroma as it flows 
to a giant tank for blending 
and bottling. 


ge ee 


This is a moment that 
Schenley has planned for a 
long, long time. 

It started years ago, on 
the day the barrel was filled. 
The whiskey was tested, 
then set aside for slow aging. 
Years passed.Then recently, 
this barrel was selected for 
final screening and process- 
ing. Samples of the fully 
aged whiskey were drawn, 
analyzed and _ taste-tested. 
The whiskey was earmarked 
for bottling. 

Yesterday, samples were 
drawn and tested again.To- 
day, with final approval 
given, the barrel rolled un- 
der the bung hammer. 

It’s all part of the net- 
work of quality controls 
which guards Schenleywhis- 
kies . . . from the time the 
grain is grown till the whis- 
key is in your glass .. . and 
brings you the utmost en- 
joyment in every drop of 
every drink. ©1953 


FREE! 24-page booklet, illustrated by 
famous artist, tells facts you should 
know about whiskey! For your copy, 
where state laws permit, write to 
Booklet, Schen Distillers, Inc., 
P. O. Box 331, w York 46, N. Y. 


SCHENLEY 





Nature’s Schenley’s The best- tasting 
unhurried goodness unmatched skill whiskies in ages 
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tingent on the industry’s being in 
a strong position. If the reverse 
is true and the industry in a weak 
position there is no discernible 
advantage in switching. 

In the table on the opposite 
page to the beginning of this 
article we have listed 25 stocks 
representing companies which are 
either in static or receding indus- 
tries. Practically all of the com- 
panies tabulated have had de- 
clines in earnings of varying pro- 
portions since 1951, with the con- 
sequence that among the divi- 
dend-payers, the necessary mar- 
gin to provide continuity of divi- 
dends is narrowing. 

As will be noticed from the col- 
umn giving the price rance since 
1951, practically all of the stocks 
listed in this part of the table are 
selling close to the lowest point 
reached in this period. Most of 
these lows were made in recent 
months. The temptation for in- 
vestors seeking to establish tax 
lcsses would be to accept these 
losses at current prices. But, to 
illustrate the point on “timing” 
made earlier in this article, to 
limit their size as far as possible 
these losses should be taken in 
stronger periods of the market. 
This does not necessarily mean 
that proportionately higher prices 
could be obtained but rather that 
it would prevent the investor from 
sustaining still further losses if 
he were to sell in a weak market. 
By waiting to sell in a stronger 
market, he may avoid this addi- 
tional risk. 

Investors interested in the rea- 
sons for our listing these 25 secur- 
ities as being more or less doubt- 
ful will see that practically all of 
these companies are in a mar- 
ginal, and hence, not thoroughly 
strong competitive position. Also, 
the fact that they have not been 
able to make earnings progress 
since 1951, a period when indus- 
try generally was flourishing, is 
not prepossessing in their favor. 

Some of these companies are 
disadvantaged by being in indus- 
tries struggling against adverse 
economic factors; the gold com- 
panies, for example, with their 
fixed prices and heavy operating 
costs. Also, the shipping com- 
panies which are burdened by 
high costs as well as rising com- 
petition from foreign lines, not 
to mention difficulties with the 


government on account of dis- 
putes on the amount of subsidies 
required. The metal companies 
have been affected by price slumps 
though this has not yet materially 
affected the large concerns in this 
field. Among individual com- 
panies, American Banknote has 
not yet recovered from the disap- 
pearance of the Oriental market; 
Collins & Aikman, furnisher for 
the auto industry, has been af- 
fected by competition from 
branches of the textile industry, 
especially the newer synthetics. 

In general, the predominant 
feature of the companies listed in 
this part of the tabulation is the 
failure of earnings to recover in 
the past several years. Ostensibly, 
earnings recovery would be fur- 
ther postponed in the event the 
current commencing recession 
should develop on an even wider 
scale. 

For the reasons given, admit- 
tedly quite briefly on account of 
space limitations, it would seem 
that ordinary stockholders in the 
companies mentioned might im- 
prove their position through 
switching. We have listed 12 
stocks which qualify for this pur- 
pose. A brief description of each 
follows: 

American Can Co. As the larg- 
est manufacturer of tin contain- 
ers, this company has made con- 
tinuous progress in expanding 
plants and new processes, and has 
opened up important new mar- 
kets. The stock is of the long term 
growth variety. Since the yield is 
low, it would appeal mainly to 
investors to whom current income 
from securities is not a price con- 
sideration. 

American Gas & Electric Co. 
This important holding company 
controls an integrated number of 
electric light and power com- 
panies operating in the Midwest 
and the “border” states. Its 
record of growth in recent years 
has been impressive. Serving a 
rich agricultural and industrial 
community, its potentials are at- 
tractive. The yield is about on a 
par with other good-grade util- 
ities under today’s market con- 
ditions. 

Central & Southwest Co. This 
is a public utility holding com- 
pany operating mainly in Texas 
and Oklahoma. It serves an im- 
portant agricultural region but, 
of equal importance, some new 
industrial sections which are in 
an active phase of development. 
Net income has more than 
doubled since the end of World 


War II. Owing to some dilution 
through new stock offerings, as 
in April this year, per share earn- 
ings do not reflect the steady ad- 
vance of the company’s earning 
power. With expansion fairly 
well under way, future earnings 
on a per share basis should be 
more closely attuned to actual 
income. The yield is somewhat 
lower than that attainable on 
other good utilities but this should 
not be a deterrent for patient 
holders. 

Chicago Corp. Originally a 
closed-end trust, the company has 
been for some years entirely en- 
gaged in the petroleum business. 
It has an aggressive management 
with wide-spread interests in po- 
tential oil lands in Canada and the 
Williston Basin, as well as im- 
portant holdings of natural gas, 
which it either sells direct to pipe 
line companies or utilizes in a 
process of transformation into 
distillates. The stock is of a specu- 
lative order but end earnings thus 
far have not as yet been estab- 
lished on a basis to conform with 
the company’s longer-term poten- 
tialities. However, from a funda- 
mental standpoint, it has consid- 
erably more promise than many 
other issues selling in its price 
class. 

C.I.T. Financial. As the leader 
in the consumer credit field C.I.T. 
Financial occupies an impressive 
position. The remarkable post- 
war earnings record is illustrated 
by successive increases of from 
51 cents a share in 1946 to an 
estimated $3.25 a share this year. 
In 1952, earnings were $2.65 a 
snare. (This stock was completely 
covered in our Nov. 14 issue.) At 
current prices of around 29, the 
stock offers the attractive yield 
of 6.2%. 

Dow Chemical. This is one of 
the great industrial concerns of 
America and the stock is among 
the leaders in the “growth” group. 
Aside from the fundamental busi- 
ness of industrial chemicals, plas- 
tics and magnesium great interest 
in Dow’s long-term potentials has 
been stimulated through the com- 
pany’s research in the field of 
atomic energy. On a cash yield 
return, the stock would appeal 
mainly to investors to whom cur- 
rent income is not an important 
consideration. In recent years, 
however, cash dividends have 
been supplemented by stock divi- 
dends of 214%. 

Florida Power Co. This utility 
operates mainly in central Florida 

(Please turn to page 282) 
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IT'S A BRAND NEW IDEA! 

A YEAR AGO, A WINTER 
MOTOR OIL AS GOOD AS THIS 
NEW GULFPRIDE H.D. LIGHT 
WASN'T COMMERCIALLY AVAILABLE! 








N c Ws A special-grade oil that 
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(Continued from page 280) 
and the west coast of that State, 
and, in addition, through a sub- 
sidiary serves a community in 
south Georgia. The steady growth 
of Florida, both as a tourist at- 
traction, and as an industrial re- 

ion of future importance con- 
tributes to the appeal of the stock 
from the long-range standpoint. 

Int. Tel. & Tel. Corp. As re- 
flected in the moderate increases 
in the dividend rate since 1951, 
this company has made steady 
progress. I.T.&T. is in process of 
reorganization simultaneously 
with expansion, having acquired 
several new companies in recent 
years. Undoubtedly, it will take 
some time longer before funda- 
mental steps now being taken to 
improve efficiency of operations 
are completed, but recent prog- 
ress in this respect leads to en- 
couragement. The stock is of a 
speculative order as yet but 
should improve in time. 

National Lead Co. Interest in 
this important building supplier 
has been heightened owing to new 
developments in titanium prod- 
ucts, in which this company is 
taking a leading position. Tita- 
nium is recognized as possessing 
revolutionary aspects in techno- 
logical processes of many kinds. 
The company has also been wid- 
ening its industrial base. National 
Lead may now be considered a 
growth stock with well-defined 
long-range prospects. As is char- 
acteristic in situations of this 
kind, the yield is low but this is 
offset by the potentialities men- 
tioned. 

Pfizer (Chas.) & Co. This is 
one of the leaders in the ethical 
drug industry, with a prime posi- 
tion in the field of antibiotics. The 
company has been aggressive in 
strengthening its marketing out- 
lets by increasing diversification 
in products. On a comparative 
basis, it has had a better recent 
sales record than some other ethi- 
cal drug manufacturers, and has 
not been materially affected by 
transient troubles in the industry. 
For those interested in diversi- 
fying their portfolios, this stock 
recommends itself from the stand- 
point mainly of long-range hold- 
ing. The yield is not sufficiently 
high for the purposes of ordinary 
investors. Nevertheless, for seri- 
cus investors, this stock is worth 
while as being among the most 
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outstanding in its group. 

Radio Corp. of America. This 
Company has had amazing 
growth since the end of World 
War II. It occupies a highly im- 
portant place in the electronics 
industry and TV. As a leader in 
the new field of color television, 
it is expected to participate fully 
in the anticipated expansion of 
this industry over coming years. 
Present unsettlement in the TV 
industry may be a deterring fac- 
tor on the stock for the time being 
but longer-range considerations 
are more important. 

Westinghouse Electric Co. Not- 
withstanding present uncertain- 
ties in the consumer end of the 
electrical goods business, hte com- 
pany’s long-range prospects com- 
mand favorable attention. The 
company’s physical expansion, as 
well as provision for new outlets, 
has been very extensive with an 
increase of about 50% in capacity 
as the end result of the program. 
While earnings have been increas- 
ing, need for adequate working 
capital to accomplish expansion 
purposes, dictates a conservative 
dividend policy. The stock may 
well be included, however, in any 
long-range investment program. 
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anced producing properties and 
strategically situated raw mater- 
ials provided a tough combination 
to beat. The corporation has ac- 
counted for about one-quarter to 
one-third of the nation’s produc- 
ing capacity over the years. 

With the benefit of vigorous 
management, growth has kept 
pace with that of the industry as 
a whole in the postwar years. 
Stress has been placed on main- 
tenance of integration, assuring 
adequate raw materials as well as 
balanced mill facilities. Produc- 
tion has been geared to match the 
needs of consumer markets as far 
as practical. Efforts have been 
made to achieve balance in steel 
finishing capacities and in the 
types of products made with an 
eye to the most promising mar- 
kets as well as the best profit 
margins obtainable. 

Because of its size, U. S. Steel 
has asserted its claim to leader- 
ship in virtually all phases of its 
operations. In establishment of 
labor policies, for example, the 
industry has looked to “Big Steel” 
and its executives for vital deci- 
sions. Policies on pricing are not 


so regularly determined by the 
leader as in years gone by, but it 
is doubtful whether smaller inde- 
pendents could make price 
changes “stick” without the ac- 
quiescence of U.S. Steel. In short, 
top ranking in physical assets as 
well as in executive personnel has 
gone a long way toward cement- 
ing the corporation’s position at 
the head of its industry first 
achieved through a consolidation 
of smaller units. At no time in its 
history, has the company been so 
aggressive as in recent years to 
develop new sources of raw ma- 
terials, vital to its production and 
to enlarge its facilities with the 
-~ modern and advanced equip- 
ment. 





New Trend to 
Automatic Machinery 
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Milling Machine, Monarch Ma- 
chine Tool, National Acme, and 
others. Ex-Cell-O Co., and Food 
Machinery & Chemical, both of 
whom have done much in achiev- 
ing automation in food packaging 
and processing, as well as special 
equipment makers such as Amer- 
ican Machine & Foundry, should 
benefit from the trend in auto- 
mation. 

The need for electrical and 
electronic controls should create 
a new and substantial volume of 
business for companies like Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell, Bendix Avia- 
tion, Cutler-Hammer and Sperry. 
The list of companies that could 
possibly share in the growth of 
industrial automation is a long 
one. There are the manufacturers 
of conveying, transferring and 
power transmission equipment, 
among which Link-Belt stands 
with considerable prominence; the 
makers of steel mill equipment 
such as Mesta, and machinery for 
the chemical, textile, paper, tires, 
and other mass-production prod- 
ucts. 

In the accompanying tabulation 
we have listed 18 companies that 
are likely to benefit from an in- 
creasing volume of business as a 
result of the demand for new 
equipment created by automation 
in industry. Inclusion in the list 
of a particular company is not 
necessarily to be construed as a 
recommendation since the issues 
vary greatly from the standpoint 
of earnings, investment rating, 
dividend yield and growth poten- 
tials. There are, however, several 

(Please turn to page 284) 
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F SMOKING PLEASURE ... PAST AND PRESENT 





Why does 3 ona Match” 
Mean Bad Luck ? 


They say this superstition goes back to the Boer War of 
1899-1902. According to the legend, a British soldier lit a 
cigarette in the dark—and held the match so two of his 
buddies could light up. The flame lasted just long enough 
to give enemy snipers a perfect target. 


As America’s oldest tobacco merchants, established in 1760, 
P. Lorillard Company has seen a lot of superstitions and 
fancies come and go. But through many generations of 
tobacco experience, Lorillard has learned this fact: that the 
proof of fine tobacco is still in the smoking . . . in the pleasure 
people derive from it. 


Today, millions of Americans are finding new smoking 
pleasure in two new Lorillard products: Kent cigarettes 
with the MICRONITE filter and popular king size Old Golds. 
Their spontaneous public acceptance once again underlines 
the soundness of Lorillard’s traditional policy of pioneering 
in the field of smoking pleasure . . . of being aware of chang- 
ing popular tastes and promptly satisfying them. 


Lorillard’s diversified line of fine tobacco products is backed 
by nearly 200 years of tobacco experience. To P. Lorillard 
Company, and Lorillard stockholders, tomorrow looks just 
as bright as today’s success and yesterday’s achievements. 


AMERICA’S OLDEST TOBACCO MERCHANTS «- ESTABLISHED 1760 
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Leading Products of 
P. LORILLARD COMPANY 


Cigarettes 


*OLD GOLD 
KENT 
EMBASSY 
MURAD 
HELMAR 


Smoking Tobaccos 


BRIGGS 

UNION LEADER 
FRIENDS 

INDIA HOUSE 


Cigars 


MURIEL 

HEADLINE 

VAN BIBBER 
BETWEEN THE ACTS 


Chewing Tobaccos . 


BEECH-NUT 
BAGPIPE 
HAVANA BLOSSOM 





*Regular and King Size 
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issues in the group which are 
worthy of consideration on the 
basis of potentials ensuing from 
their normal sales volume, net 
earnings and the possible gains 
resulting from the increase in de- 
mand for new automation equip- 
ment. These companies are listed 
below, in alphabetical order, with 
a brief description of each, as 
follows: 

Chain Belt Co., is an important 
manufacturer of chain and power 
transmission systems for practi- 
cally all basic industries; many 
types of engineered material- 
handling conveyors and equip- 
ment, and steel roller chain and 
allied power transmission equip- 
ment used in many types of tim- 
ing, driving, and conveying func- 
tions for general industrial appli- 
cations. It also manufactures 
truck-mounted and portable con- 
crete mixers, demand for which 
should continue at a high level 
under present construction and 
road building programs. Other 
products include self-priming cen- 
trifugal water pumps and com- 
mercial food waste disposal 
grinders. 

Throughout its long history 
there have been but three years 


in which Chain Belt failed to 
show a profit. Net income for the 
9 months to July 31, this year, 
was equal to $3.16 a share, as 
compared with $2.49 a share in 
the like period of 1952, when 
there were approximately 37,000 
less shares outstanding. Net for 
the full 1952 fiscal year equalled 
$3.69 a share. Dividends on these 
shares — there is no preferred 
stock—have been paid without in- 
terruption during the last 52 
years. The current rate of distri- 
bution is $2.50 a share annually, 
returning a yield of 8.1% at re- 
cent price of 305% for the shares. 

Ex-Cell-O Corp., is a manufac- 
turer of packaging machinery, 
precision machine tools for metal- 
working industries, including air- 
craft and automobile, as well as 
precision parts and assemblies for 
many industries, including build- 
ers of reciprocating and jet air- 
piane engines and manufacturers 
of airframes. 

Net sales, in an uninterrupted 
uptrend since 1946, will, it is es- 
timated, establish a new record 
high in the current calendar year, 
approaching, on the basis of first 
9 months’ figures, $95 million, as 
against $19.3 million in 1946. Net 
earnings for the common shares, 
the only stock Ex-Cell-O has out- 
standing, is expected to equal 
$7.25 a share this year, compared 
to $7.35 a share in 1952, after 
adjustment for the 10% stock 
dividend paid in April, 1958, and 








We consider this tract—just 
5 miles from downtown 
Kansas City, Mo. — so im- 
pertant to forward-looking 
industries, that we have com- 
piled a brochure to answer 
questions, not only about 
the tract itself, but also 
about Kansas City and the 
Midwestern area. 
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Write on Your Letterhead for Your Copy! 


f-industry 


2000 Choice Acres in 
the Heart of America! 























‘D. T. MeMAHON 


Assistant to President 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN LINES 


Kansas City 5, Missourt 





allowing for a heavier EPT pay- 
ment than the $4.90 a share paid 
under this tax in 1952. 

During the postwar years to 
the close of last year approxi- 
mately 65% of total net earnings 
have been ploughed back into the 
business, Net working capital in- 
creased during this time from $6.3 
million to slightly more than $17 
million, with shareholders’ equity 
increasing from $12.2 million to 
$27.8 million. Management has 
followed a conservative dividend 
policy, holding the annual divi- 
dend rate to $2.00 a share, plus 
10% in stock, this year and last, 
notwithstanding the high level of 
per share earnings. It appears 
reasonable to believe that a more 
liberal rate might be established 
in the coming year. The stock is 
currently selling around 48. 

Link-Belt Co., is one of the fore- 
most manufacturers of power 
transmission systems, conveying 
equipment, elevating and proces- 
sing machinery for a wide variety 
of industrial and other operations. 
Because the mechanical handling 
of materials is one of the most 
important factors in the continu- 
ing expansion of modern indus- 
try, the company holds an im- 
portant place as a provider of 
equipment essential to the moving 
of large quantities of material 
with minimum effort, and speed- 
ing up and synchronizing oper- 
ations. 

Net sales in 1952 were at a 
record high of $126.5 million, with 
net earnings of a little more than 
$8 million, the equivalent of $4.82 
a share on the outstanding com- 
mon stock, Link-Belt’s sole capital 
obligation. Sales in the first 9 
months of the current year ran 
slightly ahead of those in the 
corresponding months of 1952, al- 
though net for the 1953 period, 
equal to $3.30 a share on 1,672,- 
248 shares, dipped under $3.53 
earned in 1952 first 9 months on 
1,661,717 shares. Indications are 
that full 1953 net will approxi- 
mate $4.40 a share against divi- 
dend requirements of $2.60 a 
share annually, on the basis of 
current quarterly rate of pay- 
ment. 

Link-Belt has continued to ex- 
pand operations through further 
diversification and increased pro- 
duction facilities through replace- 
ments and additions, capital ex- 
penditures for these purposes 
totalling almost $7 million in 
1952. Since the end of 1943 to the 
close of last year, its net working 

(Please turn to page 291) 
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Here for ’54... THE GREATEST ADVANCE SINCE THE 
MIRACLE OF TELEVISION 
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The 1954 sensation of the TV world is 
here: Philco Deep Dimension ! Now, you 
see not just part of the picture with pre- 
cious background detail lost in blur and 
diffusion, but a// of the picture in pin- 
point detail. Developed by Philco, it sets 
a new standard of viewing enjoyment for 
the entire television industry, and sets the 
stage for small screen TV set owners every- 
where to trade-up to a big screen Philco. 


Powered by a Revolutionary 
New TV Chassis 


PHILCO 


ey H F " 2 00 


a: Adds New Miles to 
TV Reception 







New Clarity! New Realism! 
New Depth of Detail ! 


Giant-Size 24-inch screen with Deep Dimension 
335 sq. inch picture—unmatched for true-to-life realism. 
It’s now on display at Philco dealers—the Model 6106. 
Yours on Low Easy TERMS, or choose from a wide selec- 
tion of other Philco television models... new for 1954. 


Now on Display at Philco Dealers Everywhere 
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The Business Analyst 
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has hurt the sale of black and white 
sets, even though the indications are 
that the cost of color TV, at least ini- 
tially, will be so high as to lift it out 
of popular reach. Unsold stocks of TV 
sets are reported to be very large, and 
there is no doubt about the fact that 
dealer price cutting is widespread. 

Christmas buying in the next few 
weeks undoubtedly will provide a lift 
to appliance sales of all types. But, as 
business falls off in the new year and 
competition increases, trimming of man- 
ufacturers’ prices is not at all unlikely. 
The extent of any cuts is dependent to 
some degree upon whether the recently 
noted decline in national income—the 
first in many months—is extended. 





As We Go To Press 


(Continued from page 246) 
the position of asking for the 
election of partisans; he would 
be on a real crusade for a pro- 
gram which is essentially good, in 
any event it’s the best one now 
available. Democrats, too, must 
think so; a large percentage of 
them voted for his recommenda- 
tions to congress. 

In the meantime, it might be 
well for republican mouthpieces 
to consult the President before 
presuming to put him on record. 
In Connecticut the democrats 
have had their biggest year in 
many, in both city and town elec- 
tions. The Republican State 
Chairman had keyed the cam- 
paign to the theme: “A republi- 
can vote ts a vote for Ike.” In Wis- 
consin the same argument was 
pounded home. A reporter’s ques- 
tion at a White House press con- 
ference (a “loaded question,” 
Press Secretary James C. Hagerty 
describes it) put the President on 
record, unenthusiastically, behind 
all republicans. 

What seems to be overlooked is 
that the President cannot possibly 
be behind “all” republican nomi- 
nees for office. To make wide- 
spread use of what he said with 
respect to 1953 elections when 
1954 campaigns roll around could 
misrepresent him in some in- 
stances. Ike’s major goal is to de- 
velop and put over a program that 
is good for the country. Coming 
up for election next November 
will be some republicans who 
fought his program in congress 
with a vigor that might have been 
reserved for democrats. 
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For Profit & Income 
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formed by merger in 1929. Earn- 
ings of Can have held up some- 
what better under depression con- 
ditions, falling 28%, for example, 
from 1937 to 1938, against 45% 
for Anchor Hocking. But if there 
is any 1954 shrinkage in pretax 
income in either case (it seems 
doubtful), Anchor Hocking will 
be heavily tax-cushioned, Ameri- 
can Can only slightly so. The in- 
dicated investment values are 
priced more cheaply for Anchor 
Hocking. Yet this is offset greatly 
by Can’s greater staying power 
over the long pull. The choice de- 
pends on what the investor wants. 


Turn? 

Pabco Products is an old West 
Coast maker of linoleums, paints 
and building materials. After con- 
tinuous payments since 1923, divi- 
ends were omitted late in 1952, 
reflecting shrinkage in earnings 
which apparently was due largely 
to management errors of omission 
and commission. These are now 
under correction by new top exec- 
utive leadership. Earnings reach- 
ed a low of 8 cents a share in the 
quarter ended last March 31. But 
in six months through September 
they rose to 87 cents a share, from 
64 cents a year ago. The stock’s 
postwar range has been 30-10%, 
with the low recorded in 1952. 
This year’s lowest level was 1114; 
and the stock has edged up to a 
current level of 15. 


Selection 
The following stocks are called 
to the attention of investors inter- 
ested primarily in income return 
and above-average market sta- 
bility: American Chicle, American 
Telephone, Beatrice Foods, Bene- 
ficial Loan, Melville Shoe, Pacific 
Lighting and Public Service of 
Indiana. Current yields range 
from roughly 5.2% to 6.6%. 
(Please turn to page 292) 





Will Fabulous Expectations 
for Williston Basin be 
Realized? 
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operating agreements on approxi- 
mately 6,500 acres. No commer- 
cial oil production has yet been 
discovered in that state. 

Shell Oil has in excess of 8 


million acres under lease through- 
out the Wiliston Basin. In mid- 
1951, Shell made its first discov- 
ery in the area near Richey in 
Dawson County. In the latter part 
of that year a second discovery 
was made in the Pine Unit area, 
Wibaux County, Montana, and in 
early 1952 the original discovery 
was extended by successful com- 
pletion of a well in the Glendive 
area of Dawson County. Later in 
1952 another discovery was made 
in the Little Beaver area, Fallon 
County, followed by a successful 
completion in McCone County 
close to the original Richey strike. 
Recently a new discovery was 
made in the Cabin Creek area of 
Fallon County, one of the largest 
in the Williston Basin thus far. 
And Shell, early this year, com- 
pleted a successful discovery in 
the Midale area in Saskatchewan. 
At the present time, Shell’s ex- 
ploratory and development pro- 
gram is among the most active in 
the Williston Basin. It is antici- 
pated that the area will eventually 
become one of Shell’s more im- 
portant sources of crude supply. 

Probably the most important 
oil development in the Williston 
Basin thus far has been the Nes- 
son Anticline development of Am- 
erada Petroleum. In July of 1953, 
output from nine fields on the 
anticline averaged 14,000 barrels 
daily, from 174 producing wells, 
of which Amerada accounted for 
11,000 barrels daily from 150 
wells. The Beaver Lodge and Ti- 
oga fields account for most of 
the production of all companies. 
More recently, Amerada has open- 
ed a new oilfield in North Dakota, 
about 100 miles south of Beaver 
Lodge, known as the Fryeburg 
area. This test proved oil in the 
Madison Lime, the principle pro- 
ducing horizon on the Nesson 
Anticline thus far and is now 
drilling in deeper zones. 

Texas Co. has developed a 
group of oilfields in the vicinity 
of Glendive, Eastern Montana, 
second in importance only to the 
Nesson Anticline in North Da- 
kota. The group includes the Glen- 
dive, North Glendive, Deer Creek 
and Cedar Creek fields, all in 
Dawson county. These appear to 
be potentially prolific fields from 
the Ordovician horizon. Incident- 
ally, Northern Pacific shares in 
these fields through land holdings 
in the area. Estimates of proven 
and possible proven reserves in 
these fields combined have been 
as high as 300 million barrels of 
oil. 
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No other estimates of reserves 
of any other field in the Williston 
Basin have been made available 
to the writer. 

The Poplar and East Poplar 
fields are being developed princi- 

pally by C. H. Murphy Jr., Carter 
bil (a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Standard of Jersey) and Phillips 
Petroleum. These fields are in 
Roosevelt County and are north 
of the Richey field in Dawson 
County. They are productive from 
one or two horizons of Missippian 
age. 

One of the newest oilfields in 
the Williston Basin in Eastern 
Montana is the Dynneson or Syd- 
ney Field, Richland County, a 
deep discovery by Sun and Phil- 
lips jointly, at a depth of 12,585- 
12,605 feet. The well is still test- 
ing but has indicated flow of more 
than 700 barrels of 48-gravity 
crude oil daily. This field appears 
to be on a trend between the Nes- 
son Anticline, North Dakota, and 
Baker-Glendive arch, Eastern 
Montana, and possibly correlating 
with the Fryeburg pool in Billings 
County, North Dakota, roughly 
paralleling the Nesson and Baker- 
Glendive features. 

In the Saskatchewan portion of 
the Williston Basin in Canada 
there are numerous producing 
fields. They include Gull Lake of 
Anglo-American & Gridoils, Ltd., 
the Wapella field of Imperial Oil, 
the Midale field of Shell, the Cen- 
taur, Fosterton, Ratcliffe and 
Success fields being developed by 
Socony-Vacuum Oi] Co., Woodley 
Petroleum and Southern Produc- 
tion Co. and the Forget, Rapdan 
and Wapella fields of the Tide 
Water Associated, Ohio Oil, Co- 
lumbian Carbon and Atlantic Re- 
fining group. 

These fields are shut in or are 
producing well below potential, 
much like other fields of the Wil- 
liston, owing to lack of pipeline 
outlet facilities. 

Finally, Manitoba has one prov- 
en field, the Virden, and there is 
an additional relatively small field 
across the line in Bottineau 
County, North Dakota, the West- 
hope field. Principal operators at 
Virden are Standard of Califor- 
nia, Superior Oil of California and 
Canadian Pipe Line Co. 

As a tourist attraction, the Wil- 
liston Basin never will vie with 
Florida and Southern California 
but we heartily recommend the 
tour for those who have whined 
that there are no more frontiers to 
conquer. They might even get oil 
in their shoes. 
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The above is an up-to-the-min- 
ute survey of the great Williston 
Basin and it is not difficult to see 
that this immensely rich field will 
take years to develop. Investors 
will take note that in the mean- 
time the important companies op- 
erating in this field are going to 
have to depend on their other 
great properties, strewn all over 
the world, to bring in the revenues 
on which dividends depend. Some 
day, in the more distant future, 
they will be able to reap the bene- 
fits of their companies’ develop- 
ments in the Williston Basin. 
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conditions subside (assuming no 
demise of the farm parity system) 
and to recover relatively rapidly 
when conditions (particularly cot- 
ton prices) improve again. 

Of all twelve Federal Reserve 
Districts, the St. Louis District, 
which includes parts of Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee, Illinois, Missouri 
and Arkansas, is the most diver- 
sified. It reaches from the south- 
ern cotton belt to the industrial- 
ized North, and it cuts west into 
the great cattle belt. For this rea- 
son, it averages out very much the 
national picture. 

Income in the area has risen 
about as much as total national 
income, percentagewise. Depart- 
ment store sales have recently slid 
off considerably, but for the year 
as a whole they are running about 
parallel to the national total. Con- 
struction activity is stable, and un- 
employment is quite low. The area 
has gained from the industrial 
boom north of it, and suffered 
from the severe decline in the 
cattle lands west of it, for which 
it serves as a market, but it is 
fundamentally stable. 

The Tenth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict, with headquarters in Kan- 
sas City, covers part or all of 
Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming, Col- 
orado, Oklahoma, and the Western 
ecge of Missouri. With the Texas 
district that lies south of it, it 
forms the nation’s beef cattle pas- 
ture. And with the Minneapolis 
district north of it, it forms the 
wheat “breadbasket” of the na- 
tion. It thus has combined two of 
the farming activities most seri- 
ously hit by depression over the 
past two years. Preponderantly 
agricultural, it suffers little from 
unemployment. But income in the 

(Please turn to page 288) 























Giant of materials-handling machines, the 
Ross Carrier shares the exclusive advan- 
tage of all Clark machines: ifs vital 
components are built by 


CLARK 





EQUIPMENT 


Outstanding Name in 
POWER-TRANSMISSION ENGINEERING 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
OTHER PLANTS: BUCHANAN @ BENTON HARBOR 
and JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Products of CLARK EQUIPMENT... 
TRANSMISSIONS © AXLES (Front and Rear) @ AXLE 
HOUSINGS e TRACTORUNITS © FORK TRUCKS AND 
TOWING TRACTORS © ROSS CARRIERS ¢ POWRWORKER 
HAND TRUCKS @ POWER SHOVELS © ELECTRIC STEEL 
CASTINGS © GEARS AND FORGINGS 





IB M Internationa BUSINESS 
veace wanx MACHINES CORPORATION 


590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The 155th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 

The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a oe of $1.00 per share, 
payable December 10, 1953, to stoc kholders of 
record at the close of om siness on November 
17, 1953. Trans sfer books will not be closed. 
Checks prepared on IBM Electric Punc oR d 
Card Accounting Machines will be mailed. 


AMS, Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
October 27, 195 


IB INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 

MACHINES CORPORATION 
TRADE MARK 500 Madison Ave., New York 22 
The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 


this day declared a stock dividend at the rate 
of two and one-half shares for 4 ach 100 shares 


held, to be issued Janu: ary 28, 1954, or as soon 
there after as practicable, to pi -kholders of 
record at the close of business on January 4 
1954. Transfer ee will not be closec 

MS, Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
October 27, 





eee 





E. 1. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


aU PONT 


R26. 5 PAL Ore 

















Wilmington, Del., November 16, 1953 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.12'/2 a 
share on the Preferred Stock—$4.50 Series 
and 871/2¢ a share on the Preferred Stock 
—$3.50 Series, both payable January 
25, 1954, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on January 8, 1954; 
also $1.25 a share on the Common Stock 
as the year-end dividend for 1953, pay- 
able December 14, 1953, to stockhold- 




















ers of record at the close of business on 
November 23, 1953. 
L. pu P. COPELAND, Secretary | 
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An X-Ray of National 
Business Conditions 
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area is only barely above a year 
ago, and declining r§pidly. In the 
fourth quarter, in‘pmes in the 
area are undoubtdly running be- 
low a year ago. 
Both of the area’; 
modities, however, 
suffered substantia 
tion, which in tur 
considerable govern 
in the case of cattle, 
able government p 
the case of wheat. 
clines in the prices 
modities, and hence 
the area, are no lc 
ervision. Barring 
nounced recession 
shake its modest bu 
dustrial component, 
is not likely to suff 
further decline. Li 
brother to the Eas’ 
mentally stable, as 
culture is stable. Giv 
in cattle prices, whip i 
over the next few y§.rs, it would 
show considerable if{provement. 
The Minneapolis Ifstrict, which 
comprises norther§ Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Montan¢g and the Da- 
kotas, has, like thefiKansas City 
District to the southfof it, enjoyed 
little gain in incomp over a year 
ago, largely becaus@ of the col- 
lapse of wheat an@ beef prices. 
Income in the area fs now declin- 
ing slowly, and refail trade has 
been extremely wéak; recently, 
weaker than in anyfother district. 
The area has, in adjlition to agri- 
cultural industries} a farm ma- 
chinery industry, which has been 
severely struck by jthe prolonged 
decline in farm !incomes and 
prices. Employment in its small 
fabricating industries has been 
well maintained, but declines in 
food processing (particularly of 
dairy products in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota) have provided consid- 
erable slack. 
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Diversification An Aid 


Montana provides a striking in- 
stance of the effec} of heavy con- 
centration of an ajfea in one agri- 
culture commodity} Farm income 
in the state has fleclined about 
a third in the last [wo years, as a 
result of the collapse of beef 
prices, while agrigultural income 
for the nation as'a whole is off 
only about 10%. ! 
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The Dallas Federal Reserve 
District, which includes all of 
Texas and parts of Louisiana, 
New Mexico and Arizona, com- 
bines the unhappy cattle industry 
with several more fortunate in- 
dustries, among them oil, heavy 
chemicals and aircraft. It should 
be noted that measured against 
pre-war, the area has shown the 
fastest growth in population, pro- 
duction and income of any Fed- 
eral Reserve district. Diversifica- 
tion and secular growth have 
been sufficient in this district to 
offset the collapse of cattle raising 
as an income producer, and the 
area shows an income pattern 
similar to that of the United 
States as a whole. Assuming that 
the cattle depression has reached 
its trough, and even admitting 
some short-term weakness in the 
petroleum outlook, the Dallas dis- 
trict will in all likelihood fare 
better than the national average 
over the next several years. 

The San Francisco District, 
which includes California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho, Nevada 
and part of Arizona, has enjoyed 
a relatively small income gain 
over the past year, and incomes 
in the area are now declining 
relatively sharply. Department 
store sales have been fair for the 
year to date, but they are now 
well off their peaks of the spring. 
Sales of consumer durables have 
been average in the northern part 
of the district, and poor in south- 
ern California. 


Conditions in West Coast 


As with the Dallas District, the 
San Francisco District is a growth 
area. Its petroleum and aircraft 
industries, in which wage rates 
are far above average, are still 
growing, and its apparel industry 
is also on the rise. Its agricultural 
output consists chiefly of truck 
crops and specialties which have 
not suffered like the grains of the 
mid-west or the cotton of the 
south. Its canning industry is 
stable and its population is rising 
relatively rapidly. The dependence 
of the northern area on lumbering 
activity makes it somewhat sensi- 
tive to a decline, but in general 
the area as a whole is likely to 
better the national average over 
the next several years. Its current 
difficulties seem to arise princi- 
pally from a re-scheduling of de- 
fense production, and some shut- 
downs in its modest automotive 
assembly plants. 

Out of the details of Federal 
Reserve District conditions, a 


broad and admittedly over-sim- 
plified pattern of prospective busi- 
ness trends emerges. The mature 
and industrialized East (the Bos- 
ton and New York Districts), and 
more particularly the heavily in- 


dustrialized eastern heartland 
(the Philadelphia, Cleveland and 
Chicago Districts) are now sensi- 
tive to recession, both because 
they have no substantial growth 
trend, and because they are con- 
centrated in cyclical industries. 
The South (defined broadly to in- 
ciude the Richmond, Atlanta and 
Dallas Districts) has _ suffered 
from offsetting trends, secular 
growth in industrial and raw ma- 
terial components being cancelled 
out by the agricultural and tex- 
tile recessions. Assuming an end 
of the decline in farm prices (not- 
ably for cotton), steady indus- 
trialization should provide con- 
tinued growth in the near future, 
at better than the national rate. 
The nation’s mid-west breadbas- 
ket (the St. Louis, Minneapolis 
and Kansas City Districts) have 
suffered most severely from the 
grain, dairy products and beef 
recessions, and here there has 
been no industrial offset. Assum- 
ing an end of the agricultural 
phase of the current adjustment, 
the outlook for this area is a high 
degree of stability. For the Far 
West (the San Francisco Dis- 
trict), the prospect is for renewed 
growth, exceeding the growth 
rate of the nation as a whole. 





What is Behind the Slump 
in Gold? 





(Continued from page 249) 


up-valuation for some time to 
come. This means that the gold 
producers, instead of agitating 
for a price increase, may find it 
wiser to concentrate on reducing 
production costs. Fortunately, in 
South Africa and elsewhere the 
earnings of gold companies — 
which have been declining stead- 
ily — may be bolstered by the 
addition of earnings from the 
processing of mine tailings for 
uranium. When the uranium proc- 
essing plants, which incidentally 
do not require as much labor as 
the gold mines, are in full opera- 
tion, the South African producers 
of gold will be in a position to 
earn some $160 to $200 million 
over and above their $400 million 
gold earnings. 
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Answers to Inquiries 





(Continued from page 274) 


activities in engineering and re- 
search, this year will be a busy 
one, and should be satisfactory to 
the company’s stockholders, cus- 
tomers, suppliers and employees.” 

Spencer produces certain types 
of heavy chemicals. The primary 
basic product manufactured is 
synthetic and anhydrous ammo- 
nia, produced by combining nitro- 
gen from the air with hydrogen 
obtained from natural gas and 
water. Products are divided into 
industrial chemicals, agricultural 
chemicals and refrigeration prod- 
ucts. Earnings for the quarter 
ended Sept. 30, 1953 were 71 cents 
per common share against 53 
cents in like quarter of 1952. For 
the twelve months ended Sept. 30, 
1953 net was $4.19 per common 
share against $3.59 in previous 
twelve months. 


Kropp Forge Company 


“I would be interested in receiving 
late pertinent data in regard to Kropp 
Forge Company.” 


I. L., Des Moines, Iowa 


Kropp Forge Company reported 
for the fiscal year ended July 31, 
1953 net sales of $30,019,337 and 
this is an increase of approxi- 
mately 10% over the previous 
year which had also set a com- 
pany record. Net profits after all 
charges including taxes were 
$664,389 or 54.9 cents per share. 
The company had greatly 
strengthened its financial position 
during the past year. A 43% in- 
crease in working capital, a 17% 
reduction in long term-debt and 
an increase in the ratio of cur- 
rent assets to current liabilities. 

The company’s continuing pro- 
gram of progress through expan- 
sion is being carried out by the 
installation of two new 50,000 
pound hammers, the largest of 
their kind. 

The company has spent much 
time and effort in research and 
development work on the forging 
of titanium. Considerable pro- 
gress has been made along this 
line, producing many parts of 
titanium in all the forging proc- 
esses. Promotion and development 
have been limited only by the 
basic shortage of this metal. The 
company looks forward to a great 
future demand for forgings of 
this strong, light weight corrosion 
resistant material. 


NOVEMBER 28, 1953 


The Hecht Company 


“A friend of mine has mentioned 
Hecht Company with principal depart- 
ment store in Washington, D. C. Will 
you please give latest earnings and 
sales volume and also current asset 
position of the company?” 

R. C., Ashland, Kentucky 


Sales of The Hecht Company for 
the 12 months ended July 31, 1953 
were $101,956,039 and this con- 
trasts with $97,335,397 for the 12 
months ended July 31, 1952, a 
gain of 4.7%. Sales for the first 
six months of the current fiscal 
year were $42,919,708, compared 
with $43,850,302 for the six 
months ended July 31, 1952, a de- 
cline of 2.1%. 

Current assets amounting to 
$42,629,297 and current liabilities 
of $10,433,368 at the close of the 
current interim period contrasted 
with $41,091,466 of current assets 
and $14,309,450 of current liabili- 
ties at July 31, 1952. The ratio of 
current assets to current liabilities 
increased to 4.1 to 1 at July 31, 
1953 from 2.9 to 1 at July 31, 1952. 

Consolidated net earnings be- 
fore Federal income taxes for the 
12 months ended July 31, 1953 
were $6,276,033 compared with 
$6,154,858 at July 31, 1952. Pro- 
vision for Federal income taxes 
increased from $2,978,029 in 1952 
to $3,336,896 for 1953 resulting in 
profits after taxes of $2,939,137 
for 1953 against $3,176,829 for 
1952. These earnings were equiva- 
lent to $3.12 a common share on 
883,176 shares outstanding on 
July 31, 1953 compared with $4.00 
a share on 784,176 common shares 
outstanding on July 31, 1952. 

Unaudited net profits, after 
taxes, for the six months ended 
July 31, 1953 were $610,134 and 
after dividends on the 334,% cum- 
ulative preferred stock, were 
equivalent to 59 cents a common 
share based on 883,176 shares. 
For the six months ended July 31, 
1952 audited figures showed net 
profits of $696,450 or 81 cents a 
common share based on 748,176 
shares outstanding on July 31, 
1952. 

The company is proceeding with 
the planning, financing and con- 
struction of a new store in the 
Baltimore area to be located in the 
Northwood Shopping Center. The 
construction of the 150,000 sq. ft. 
store is to be started in the near 
future and is scheduled to open in 
the Fall of 1954. 

Dividends in 1952 totalled $1.80 
per common share and the same 
amount has been paid in the cur- 
rent year. 

(Please turn to page 290) 
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DIVIDENDS 4 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 4 
DIVIDEND NO. 178 ’ 


¢ CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK ( 
? 4.32% SERIES 5 
» DIVIDEND NO. 27 


The Board of Directors has QJ 
authorized the payment of the ¢ 
bf following quarterly dividends: 
{ 50 cents per share on Orig- | 
@ inal Preferred Stock; »4 
4 27 cents per shareon Cumu- 
@ lative Preferred Stock, 4.32% 
Y Series. ¢ 
) The above dividends are pay- ff 
¢ able December 31, 1953, to ‘ 
@ stockholders of record Decem- }f 
4M ber 5, 1953. Checks will be ¥ 
4 mailed from the Company's 
office in Los Angeles, Decem- 
ber 31, 1953. 


P.C, HALE, Treasurer 
November 20, 1953 
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REEVES BROTHERS, inc. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
A quarterly dividend of 30c per 
share has been declared, payable 
December 15, 1953, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 


December 1, 1953. The transfer 
books of the Company will not be 
closed. 


J. E. REEVES, Treasurer 
November 16, 1953. 

















vi Johns-Manville 
vl Corporation 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of 75c per share on the Common Stock, and, 
in addition thereto. a year-end dividend of 


erRoODUCTS 


$1.25 on the Common Stock both payable 
December 10, 1953, to holders of record 
November 30 1953. 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 











TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


Tne Board of Directors has declared a divi 
ded of $1.00 per share and an additional 
divid2nd of 25 cents per share on the Com- 
pany’s capital stock, payable December 15, 
1 ‘53, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business November 27, 1953. 

E. F. VANDERSTUCKEN. JR., 


Se retary 
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memmeeuemest .__. Tasman 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared 
payable January 15, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record Dec. 11, 1953. 
EMERY N. LEONARD 
Secretary and Treasurer 
mean Mass., November 16, J 

















INTERLAKE IRON 


CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Dividend No. 38 November 12, 1953 
The Board of Directors has 
this day declared adividend 
of sixty cents (60¢) per 
share on the outstanding 
shares of common stock 
without par value of this 
Corporation, payable De- 
cember 15, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the 
close of business Decem- 
ber 1, 1953. The trans- 
fer books do not close. 
Checks will be mailed. 

J. P. FAGAN 
Executive Vice President and Treasurer 

















UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 6214 cents per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock of said 
Company, payable December 10, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at three o'clock P.M. on 
November 27, 1953. 

C. H. McHENRY, Secretary 
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International Minerals & 
Chemical Corporation 
“Please furnish recent earnings of 
International Minerals & Chemical Cor- 
poration and also working capital posi- 
tion and outlook over coming months.” 


R. T., Whiting 


Net sales of International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corporation for 
the first 3 months of the current 
fiscal year ended September 30, 
1953, were $17,342,962 compared 
with $17,159,301 for the corre- 
sponding three months period 
ended September 30, 1952. Earn- 
ings after taxes for the most re- 
cent quarter were $1,046,025 
equal to 41 cents per share com- 
pared with $1,064,784 or 44 cents 
per share in the same quarter in 
the preceding year. Earnings for 
the latest quarter were based on 
2,316,199 shares currently out- 
standing against 2,204,885 shares 
outstanding at September 30, 
1952. 
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Earnings in the latest quarter 
do not reflect any charge for de- 
preciation on the new Bonnie 
chemical plant at Bartow, Florida 
since the plant is not yet in com- 
mercial production. 

Earnings of International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corporation for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1953 
increased nearly 6% to $7,030,176 
from $6,653,251 for the previous 
year. 

Net sales for the year ended 
June 30, 1953 amounted to $88,- 
837,446, an increase of 5% over 
sales of $84,570,447 in the preced- 
ing year. 

Earnings were equivalent to 
$2.87 per common share on the 
2,316,164 shares outstanding at 
the year-end. This compared with 
$2.90 per share on the 2,161,511 
shares outstanding a year earlier. 

Working capital at June 30, 
1953, amounted to $35,438,362, an 
increase of $7,559,268 during the 
year. Cash balances and U.S. Gov- 
ernment securities were $16,747,- 
712 compared with $11,142,263 
reported a year ago. This increase 
largely represents the unexpended 
portion of money received from 
the sale of debentures. Receiv- 
ables and inventories continue 
somewhat higher because of in- 
creased volume of business. 

Dividends on the common stock 
were continued on the same basis 
as the previous fiscal year in the 
amount of $1.60 per share. 

Dollar sales of phosphate rock 
exceeded sales for the previous 
year; tons, however were slightly 
lower. Both shipments and profits 
from the sale of chemical phos- 
phates for use by manufacturers 
of animal feed mixtures were im- 
proved. It is expected that the new 
Bonnie Chemical plant in Florida 
should add substantially to earn- 
ings in the future. 

The outlook in the phosphate 
rock business both in domestic and 
export markets appears satisfac- 
tory. 

Partly reflecting lower farm in- 
come, sales and profits of plant 
foods were less this year than the 
previous year. Production and 
sales of potash salts for agricul- 
ture and industry continued at 
maximum capacity during the 
year. 

During the year construction 
proceeded on a new chemical unit 
at Carlsbad for the production of 
special high grades of magnesium 
oxides and hydrochloric acid, the 
raw material for this plant being 
the waste brines from the sulphate 
of potash chemical unit. The plant 


began operations in August 1953, 
and will be increased to capacity 
rapidly as the breaking-in period 
will permit. Construction also is 
nearly completed on a large pilot 
plant at Carlsbad for the testing 
and development of a new dry 
benefication process for potash 
ores. 





As I See It! 





(Continued from page 233) 


from the British and French lead- 
ers. The American people have a 
right to wholehearted cooperation 
in view of their tremendous and 
historic post-war contributions, 
both in life and treasure, to the 
defense of free institutions every- 
where. It would be wise for the 
visiting statesmen to recognize the 
strength of this feeling in the 
United States and to make sure 
their countrymen understand it. 





THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
OF CEYLON 


Ceylon today faces a challenge. For 
some generations past her productivity 
has maintained a lead in the race with 
her population. Now, largely because 
of the virtual elimination of malaria 
during and since the war, the rate of 
population growth in Ceylon is one of 
the fastest in the world. The Govern- 
ment and the people, therefore, face the 
task of expanding and diversifying the 
country’s sources of production fast 
enough to maintain and improve their 
standard of living — now among the 
highest in Southern Asia. 

In this* thorough and detailed report 
on Ceylon’s economic potentialities, the 
Mission has faced up to this challenge, 
setting forth recommendations for a six- 
year development program (beginning 
in October, 1953) which it believes will 
meet the needs of the growing popu- 
lation and add permanent strength to 
the economy. These recommendations 
include the government’s organizational 
and fiscal policies as well as specific de- 
velopment programs in the fields of 
agriculture, colonization, power, indus- 
try, transportation, communication, 
public health, education, and technical 
assistance. 


Johns Hopkins Press 


RUSSIA: WHAT NEXT? 
By ISAAC DEUTSCHER 


Here in this short book Mr. Deutscher 
sets out his views on what the course 
of Russian policy in the near future is 
likely to be. The conclusions he arrives 
at, however, are based not on guesswork 
and speculation but on a realistic analy- 
sis of the long-term trends in Soviet 
politics which, in Mr. Deutscher’s opin- 
ion, inevitably hold the key to coming 
events. Only by viewing the past history 
of Stalin’s Russia can we, he believes, 
reach a correct estimation of the policy 
her new rulers are likely to pursue. 


Oxford University Press $3.00 


$7.50 
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New Trend to 
Automatic Machinery 





(Continued from page 284) 


capital increased from $14.9 mil- 
lion to $38.2 million. As of Dec. 
31, last, current assets of $55.5 
million compared with $17.3 mil- 
lion in current liabilities, or a 
ratio of 3.2 to one. 

Dividends on the stock have 
been paid in every year since 
1907. The issue is currently sell- 
ing around 38 to yield about 6.3%. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula- 
tor Co., long has been known as 
arn engineering company, empha- 
sizing research and engineering 
that has proved an important 
factor in its attaining leadership 
in the field of automatic controls 
for heating, air conditioning, and 
ventilating systems, the operation 
of aircraft, both military and 
commercial, and many industrial 
operations. Through its Industrial 
Division it designs and manufac- 
tures a number of highly complex 
recording and controlling systems 
and devices, many of an electronic 
type. All of these activities have 
operated at a high rate of ca- 
pacity, and in view of the increas- 
ing trend in the direction of the 
“automatic factory” the long- 
term outlook for Honeywell’s in- 
dustrial products appears to be 
exceedingly promising. 

The growth of the company 
since the end of World War II 
has been somewhat spectacular. 
From $45.9 million in 1946, net 
sales have expanded to $165.7 
million in 1952. Net earnings for 
the common stock last year 
equaled $3.00 a share. The current 
year will most likely establish a 
new all-time high in net sales 
volume which will, for the first 
time cross the $200 million mark, 
with net earnings somewhere 
between $3.25 and $3.50 a share 
for the common stock. Within the 
seven years to the end of 1952, 
$24.3 million of earnings have 
gone back into the business. In 
the same period, capital stock and 
surplus has increased from $23.1 
million to $67 million. Dividends 
in varying amounts have been 
paid in each of the last 26 years. 
The current rate of payment is 
50 cents a share quarterly, and 
this is expected to be supple- 
mented by a 25 cents extra pay- 
ment at year-end, duplicating 
1952 total payout on the shares. 
The stock is currently selling 
around 66. 


NOVEMBER 28, 1953 





who skimmed the skin 


from the paint can? 





ee another outstanding achievement 
of Borg-Warner! 


Now it’s goodbye—and good riddance—to bothersome, wasteful “skin” 
that formed on surfaces of partially used cans of paint! Thanks to MARBON 
9200 soluble high styrene paint chips and paint resins, paint manufac- 
turers are keeping their product permanently ‘“‘skinned’”—every drop 
instantly usable, ready to spread. And this is only one of the ways MARBON 
9200 is making paint manufacturers and paint customers happy! 

Paints formulated with MARBON 9200 have no lingering odor . . . have 
a tougher finish that resists acids, alkalies, salts and industrial fumes. . . 
retain their original color and gloss through many more scrubbings . . . are 
easily applied over a wider variety of surfaces by brush, roller, spray, flow 
coat, tumbling and dipping. MARBON 9200—because it comes in four vis- 
cosity grades—allows producers of paint to expand their lines using the 
same basic ingredients and equipment. And these manufacturers make 
substantial processing savings in the bargain! 

MARBON 9200 is just another example of how Borg-Warner research and 
development is helping industry improve its products and its profits! 


B-W Engineering makes it work 
B-W Production makes it available 


Almost every American benefits daily from the 185 products made by 


BorG-WARNER 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: ATKINS SAW * BORG & BECK 
BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL ¢ BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS ¢ CALUMET STEEL ¢ CLEVELAND 
COMMUTATOR e DETROIT GEAR e FRANKLIN STEEL ¢ INGERSOLL PRODUCTS ¢ INGERSOLL STEEL 
LONG MANUFACTURING e« LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. © MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER 
PRODUCTS e MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT e MORSE CHAIN « MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. « NORGE 
NORGE HEAT e PESCO PRODUCTS e REFLECTAL « ROCKFORD CLUTCH e SPRING DIVISION 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS © WARNER GEAR # WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. ¢ WOOSTER DIVISION 
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The Trend of Events 





(Continued from page 232) 


reflected one of the most prosper- 
ous periods in American history. 

On closer analysis, however, a 
somewhat different interpretation 
follows from examination of 
third quarter returns. These defi- 
nitely indicated that there was a 
change in trend for a considerable 
number of corporations, both with 
respect to sales and profits. Nor 
should this have been surprising, 
as production in a number of in- 
dustries has been receding, though 
moderately, from end of the sec- 
ond quarter. 

Despite current trends which 
are in the direction of somewhat 
lower activity, total 1953 profits 
will rank very close to the peak 
for any year since the end of 
World War II. This is paralleled 
by total dividend payments which 
will probably be about 3% higher 
than for 1952. These totals, how- 
ever, do not reflect individual 
dividend adjustments. So far this 
year, there have been about twice 
as many dividend increases as 
decreases as a consequence of the 
higher earnings for the majority 
of corporations. The outlook for 
next year, however, would seem 
to indicate that there will be 
fewer dividend increases and, 
probably, a rise in dividend de- 
creases mainly among the mar- 
ginal companies. Most of the 
stronger companies which are 
characteristically well equipped 
financially should be able to con- 
tinue their payments unimpaired, 
a though profit margins are 
ess. 


TREND OF PRODUCTION ... Indus- 
trial production held steady in 
October after a slight drop of 
1.3% from August to September. 
On the basis of latest available 
information, production is about 
the same as a year ago but down 
approximately 4.5% from the 
peak of last March. The most sig- 
nificant feature that emerges is 
that production declined in Sep- 
tember, temporarily stabilizing in 
October but in these two months 
it usually commences to gain so 
that comparison is not favorable. 

Principal changes in produc- 
tion are now taking place in auto- 
mobiles, farm machinery, and 
some machine tols. All of these are 
on the down side but the changes 
are moderate, except in farm ma- 
chinery. Generally speaking, out- 
put of durables is tending to de- 
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cline. Non-durables are also de- 
clining though slightly, mostly in 
rayon and wool, with some evid- 
ence of moderate slackening in 
refined petroleum products. 

According to the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the industrial pro- 
duction index recently touched 
232 as against 242 in March. In 
the article “Outlook for Basic 
Industries Under Adjustment”, 
appearing last issue, is was esti- 
mated that the industrial produc- 
tion index may fall to between 
215-220 by the middle of next 
year. This would be not far from 
the average of 1952, except for 
the period of the steel strike. On 
this basis, the comparison be- 
tween current levels and those pro- 
jected for mid-1954 is not too un- 
favorable, in consideration of the 
fact that 1952 was generally a 
prosperous year. 
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Paper Stocks 

The paper-stock group, includ- 
ing paperboard products, has 
been sharply outgaining the gen- 
eral market since mid-September. 
Issues within it which have re- 
cently risen to new highs for the 
year or longer include Interna- 
tional Paper, Champion Paper, 
Scott Paper, West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper, Crown & Zellerbach, 
Sutherland and Lily Tulip Cup. 
The reason is that the paperboard 
industry continues to operate at 
close to a capacity rate; and that 
most of the stocks in this field 
figure to gain more from EPT 
lapse than is likely to be lost on 
any probable 1954 shrinkage in 
pre-tax earnings. 


Gas 

Natural gas stocks are in mate- 
rially increased investment favor, 
in view of the more liberal rate- 
making policy adopted by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission in a num- 
ber of cases in recent months. One 
of the more attractive equities in 
the group is American Natural 
Gas. Subsidiaries of the company 
operate a transmission and dis- 
tributing pipe line system pro- 
viding Texas gas to areas in Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin and Iowa. Earn- 
ings this year may be around 
$3.40 a share, against $2.34 in 
1952. The dividend was recently 
raised to a $2 annual basis, from 
$1.80 previously; and growth of 
earnings suggests a good chance 
for some further boost in 1954. 
A major additional pipe line ex- 


pansion is scheduled. In line with 
general practice in the gas in- 
dustry, the bulk of the funds no 
doubt will be raised by bond, 
rather than equity, financing. The 
stock is currently at a new high 
of 3714; but on a yield basis of 
nearly 5.4%, and in relation to 
earnings, it is more moderately 
priced than most issues in this 
group. The company has paid 
rc dividends in each year since 
1 . 





The Devil's Laughter 
By FRANK YERBY 


“His laughter was strange. It was 
filled with mockery for all things under 
heaven and earth, even for himself. His 
sister, Therese, caled it devil’s laugh- 
[= eC RCe 
But like all men, Jean Paul Marin— 
the hero of Frank Yerby’s new novel 
—is only part devil. He can be saintly 
when the occasion calls for it—though 
in the turbulent years of the French 
Revolution which are the background 
for THE DEVIL’s LAUGHTER, there was 
more need for devils than for saints. 

Once again Frank Yerby has com- 
bined authentic, accurate history with 
his now famous abilities as a story- 
teller to give us the rich violent tale of 
men and women in a tumultuous era 
of the past—but a past which seems 
close to our own present. 


The Dial Press, Inc. 


Wanderlust 
By HANS de MEISS-TEUFFEN 
with VICTOR ROSEN 


Hans de Meiss-Teuffen is a sailor 
of small boats, a world traveler, and a 
born adventurer. His story in Wander- 
lust borders on the fantastic, and the 
catalog of his escapades makes fas- 
cinating reading. 

A lone-wolf wayfarer and a sensi- 
tive, acute observer, de Meiss-Teuffen 
has filled his log with the excitement, 
the smells, the sounds of sea, jungle, 
and desert. His ever-curious mind 
probes the tribal myths of Africa, the 
faith of an orthodox monk in Lebanon, 
the mores of Jew and Arab in stormy 
Palestine, and the unending mystery 
of the sea in dead calm and high storm. 


McGraw-Hill $4.00 


THE EMPEROR’S LADY 
By F. W. KENYON 


This is a turbulent novel based on the 
life and loves of the Creole beauty who 
captivated the most powerful man in the 
world. 

Their tempestuous romance was car- 
ried on in half the cities of Europe— 
wherever Napoleon happened to be 
fighting a war. Bombarded with pas- 
sionate letters, scandalously unfaithful 
during their brief—and quarrelsome— 
meetings, Josephine, now Madame 
Bonaparte, continued to fight her love 
duel with the one man who proved her 
match. 

The story of Josephine is one of light 
and shadow, through which she moves, 
a lovely and exciting woman who used 
her beauty and intelligence to get what 
she wanted, and, as Empress, discovered 
too late that she had forfeited the heart 
of the one man she ever loved. 


Crowell 


$3.50 
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